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RATS. 


N our Correspondence Columns to-day will be found a letter 
in which ts described a predicament with which lovers of 
the country are only too familiar. The writer tells us 
that he is the tenant of a country house more than two 
centuries old, the kitchens and basement of which, 
upstaur rooms, are infested 

every possible remedy as _ far 
vain. The rat-catcher has failed, 

that the rat-poisoner has met with 

We were extremely interested at the 

reception of this letter because of the attention that has recently 

been directed to the depredations of these cunning little rodents. 

Sir James Crichton Browne the other night, speaking at the 

first annual meeting of the Society for the Extermination ot 

Vermin, estimated the damage done in England by rats to 

amount to more than £15,000,000 a year—almost sufficient to 

maintain a navy. He based his calculations on the estimate 
that there is one rat to every acre in England and Wales, 

and that he does injury to the extent of a farthing a 

day. Sir James gave many striking individual instances 

of the damage accomplished by rats, and, therefore, the question 
raised by our correspondent as to the best means of getting rid of 
them is indeed very serious. In order to help pPim as fat 
as possible we have put the case before a variety of experts, 
including one who ts probably the first authority in his time 
on questions of hygiene. The result is not altogether satisfactory 
because the rat problem is always a local one, and the answer to 
it can only be found alter the geography has been explored. 

Our hygienic authority—who is too modest to allow his name 

to be published — analyses the situation in a characteristic 


some of the 
tried 


is well as 
with rats. He has 

as he knows, but in 
and it would 
no greater 


appeat 


SuUCCEeSS, 


manner. He suggests that the house has probably some old brick 
drains under or immediately adjacent to it, which either harbour 
It would be well, therefore, he thinks, 
first of all to find out from where the rats are coming. 


or give access to the rats. 
If from 
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an old drain, it should be followed throughout its full length and 
either demolished or blocked up. 


Hie does not support the idea that a mongoose would 
do any good, and our own experience of this animal bears 


him out. We kept one for the purpose of destroying rats 
in some outbuildings, but it effected an entrance into the 
chicken-house, where it slew, for siaughter’s sake, till not 
a lurd was left alive. One advantage in keeping a mongoose 
is that the rats do not like its scent, and will often disappear 
of their own accord when one is introduced. This, of course, 
is true ofa great many contrivances used to scare rats. Often we 
have found that when a trap has been used successfully for a 
short time, the whole of the rats will disappear. Again, if a 
raid be made upon them with terriers or ferrets, every sign of 
them will vanish, but then the absence is only temporary. After 
a few elapsed they are soon as numerous 
as ever, and the whole process has to be gone over again. 
Thus neither the mongoose nor the dog or cat is efficacious in 
itself. Can the rats be got rid of by means of such preparations 
as Ratin or the Danysz Virus? This, ef course, is a very 
wide and important question. Our correspondent, “C.,” has 
tried these remedies and pronounces that they are a failure. 
\Ve applied in each case to the vendors in order to find out if they 
could suggest anything to be done. The Manager of the Ratin 
Laboratory is of opinion that where the building is so old it 1s diffi- 
cult to deal with the rats. They have no doubt burrowed and 
undermined for years,and probably the walls are hollow and permit 
the rats to run freely, while at the same time they afford excellent 
shelter for the nesting places. He claims for Ratin that with it 
you can exterminate the rats from the house; but the question is 
to what extent they would be likely to re-invade their old 
quarters? Here, of course, we find the great d fficulty that 
besets those who are trying to exterminate the rat. It 1s of little 
use for the owner of a piece of land to 
kill the rats down by any means whatever unless at the same 
time his neighbours are co-operating with him. The experience 
ot rats to which we have already made reference is a common 
enough one. Not far from a certain house and buildings which we 
frequently cleansed from their presence was the abode of a person 
whe kept pigs, and who was extremely careless in his method of 
doing so. The rats were never absent from his premises, and 
caretul examination showed that althouvh three fields intervened 
they had their runs from the one place to the other. To make 
assurance doubly sure, they were actually trapped in these runs, 
mid-way between the house and the establishment where pigs 
were kept. 

The method of trapping was the well-known one: Drain 
pipes were laid down through which they got into the 
habit of running, and eventually they were trapped at the 
outlet. The conclusion is a safe one, that if our correspon- 
dent’s neighbours are not taking such pains to get rid of 
rats as he is himself, or if he neglects the fields and wood- 
lands, and perhaps the outhouses, his. attempt to clear the 
house itself wili be labour in vain. This is the gist of the 
advice that we received from the Managing Director of the 
Danysz Virus Company. His explanation contains the sugges- 
live remark that, * if your correspondent on a previous occasion 
has used Danysz Virus without obtaining such a result we can only 
suggest that the quantity he has applied was not sufficient for the 
extent of the area and degree of infestation, or that the rats of the 
establishment were immune for the time being owing to the fact 
that other preparations had previously been used in insufficient 
quantities, or that such preparations were not fully active.” That 
rats can be made immune by a process singularly like inocalation 
isa notable fact. The hygienic authority to whom we referred 
in the first part of this article says that the Danysz Virus is often 
ineffectual unless recently exalted in strength in a laboratory. 
Such exalted Virus might probably be obtained direct from 
the Pasteur Institute at Paris, but he concludes with the remark 
that “these measures are all secondary to ascertaining how the 
rats reach the house.” Within it, beyond doubt, they can 
be dealt with effectually, but to make their extirpation effectual, 
it is highly necessary that a raid be directed against their recruit- 
ing ground. 


weeks lave 


house or a 


Our Portratt [llustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Her Majesty 
( the Queen of Spain with her son, H.R.H. the Prince 
of Asturias, the Heir-appsrent to the Spanish Crown. Her 
Majesty is the daughter of H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg, 
and her marriage to His Majesty the King of Spain was celebrated 
In Igoh. 


*,* lt is particularly requested that no permissions to photograp' 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application is made from the offices of the paper. 
Wien such requests are received, the Editor would estezm the kindness 
of readers if they would forward tie corresbondence at once to him, 
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HIERE is no cause for dissatisfaction with the debate 
that took place on the Vote of Censure moved by 
Mr. Arthur Lee on Monday night. It was main- 
tained at a very high level throughout, and showed 
that politicians of all shades of thought are pre- 
pared now, as their forefathers always were, to make the 
safety of the country a paramount consideration. If the speech 
of the Secretary for Foreign Affairs had been made before, it is 
probable that Mr. Balfour would not have thought it incumbent 
on him to countenance the Vote of Censure. Sir Edward Grey 
made a calm and statesmanlike survey of our foreign relations 
and of the requirements of the Navy that exaggerated nothing, 
and yet attenuated nothing. The passage in his speech which was 
received most favourably was that in which he declared that the 
position of Great Britain ought to be so strony that the building 
of an extra Dreadnought by a foreign Power would not create 
the scare and alarm to which we have been witnesses within the 
last fortnight. It is wise to err on the safe side, and in this case 
there can be no doubt whatever that the safe side is to over-build 
rather than to run any risks. This sentiment was applauded in 
the House of Commons in the resolute manner with which the 
assembly responds when it is felt that a speaker has found words 
for a strong and universal sentiment. 

The attitude of the Colonies is as energetic and determined as 
that of the Mother Country. Last week we noted here that New 
Zeal..ad had been the first to offer a Dreadnought for the defence 
of the Empire. That example has now been followed by New 
South Wales and Victoria. The announcement has been very 
briefly cabled, so that particulars are not forthcoming, but the fact 
in itself is of sufficient importance. The other Colonies have been 
stimulated by the patriotism that has made itself felt throughout 
the Empire. The Dominion House of Commons after a _pro- 
longed debate came unanimously to the conclusion that as the 
people of Canada increase in number and wealth it becomes their 
duty to assumea larger measure of the responsibilities of national 
deitence. ‘They do not think that contributions to the Imperial 
treasury for naval and military purposes would be a satisfactory 
solution, but they will cordially approve any necessary expendi- 
ture designed to establish a Canadian naval service to co-operate 
with the Imperial Navy. ‘The resolution that was passed placed 
it on record that the Dominion House of Commons holds the 
naval supremacy of Great Lritain to be essential to the security 
of the commerce and safety of the Empire and the peace of the 
world. ‘The value of these occurrences is that they afford 
practical testimony of the unlimited resources of the British 
;mpire which would be available in the face of any serious 
threat. 

To a great many people in this country, the suggestion of 
Sir Duncan Mackenzie, the Commandant-General of the Natal 
Colonial Forces, that miniature-rifle-shooting should be made a 
branch of instruction in the girls’ schools of the Colony, will 
appear rather a shocking one. A moment's reflection, however, 
must show how valuable the knowledge of how to handle a rifle 
might be to women of many classes in the conditions of colonial 
life. A woman left by herself, far from the help of any male 
protection, in a house on the veldt would feel a great deal safer 
tor the possession of such knowledge. It is not only her actual 
ability to use the weapon in case of attack which is a factor in 
her additional security; the probability that its use would have 
been taught her while at school would make any lawless foe, 
whether white, yellow, or black, hesitate much longer before 
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attempting such attack than if the greater probability were that 
she would be defenceless fiom her ignorance of firearms. ‘There 
are many points which might be argued in favour of Sir Duncan's 
suggestion, but this is perhaps the most obviously valid. 

While Parliament is preparing to deal with the question of 
town planning in the future, the best example of town planning 
in the past is endangered. Wood of Bath was the first 
eighteenth century architect who had both the wish and the 
chance to give a homogeneous architectural character to whole 
sections of a city. He seized his opportunity and gave us the 
Bath of Beau Nash. But he did more. He gave the city pride 
in itself and a desire to continue in his path, and ‘for the dignity 
of the city” the first stone of Bath Street was laid in 1791. 
The completed work is more thin a mere street of houses of one 
architectural design. It is a marked feature of that portion of 
Bath in which it lies. At its extremities the street spreads out 
segmentally to give adequate presence te the Cross Bath at the 
west end and the grand Pump building at the east end. Sides 
and segments alike have a piazza along their length of which the 
lonic columns support an upper part ot some distinction. There 
is an excellence and a completeness about this well-considered 
composition very rare in our English towns. Is it on that 
account that it is doomed ? 


Unless public opinion, acting through the newly-formed 
“ Old Bath Preservation Society,” makes itself felt strongly and 
at once, the Bath Street of 1791, the product of informed minds 
and civilised society, will disappear, and barbaric formlessness 
will take its place. One side, including the segmented ends, 1s 
to be thrown down in order that a mammoth hotel may rear up 
a sky-scraping side some way behind it. As an example of 
destructive cleverness, it will be an achievement of which this 
mechanical age will, no doubt, be proud. It will be the 
destruction not only of one side of a street, but of the whole of a 
balanced composition, of an engaging vista, of a successfully- 
planned area, of an architectural creation of intrinsic merit and 
historic interest. It needs no invading Vandals to sack out 
Rome. They are among the few articles unthreatened by foreign 
competition and needing no protecting tarill. 


. 


LADY DAY, tgog. 
Where did Gabriel get a lily, 
In the month of March, 

When the green 
Is hardly seen 
On the early larch ? 
Though I know 
Just where they grow, 
I have pulled no daffodiily. 
Where did Gabriel get a lily 
In the month of March ? 
Could L bring 
The tardy spring, — 
Under Her foot’s arch, 
Near and far, 
The prinirose star 
Should bloom with violets, willy-nilly. 
Where did Gabriel vet a lily 
In the month of March? ). 


Solicitude for the memorials of the past is one of the finest 
characteristics of the time in which we live, but while it leads to 
the preservation of historical buildings and ancient monuments, 
of antique jewellery and furniture, the most precious of all the 
possessions handed down from the pu.st is apt to be overlooked. 
We refer, needless to say, to the language formed and spoken 
by our forefathers. In Scotland it has long been felt that the 
‘““euid braid Scots’ tongue” as it was used by Dunbar and [ling 
Harry and Gavin Douglas, the nameless ballad-makers who 
followed, and the bards like Allan Ramsay, Ferguson and Burns 
who succeeded them, is fading away from usage and memory 
In some of the great cities like Glasgow, there 1s an affectation 
of speaking fine English, and elsewhere the elementary 
schoolmaster 1s playing havoc with the native idiom. While 
it is yet time, there has been formed a_ very. strong 
association of the leading professors of literature — in 
Edinburgh, St. Andrews, Glasgow and Aberdeen, the Chief 
Inspector of Schools and the Training College authorities, for 
the purpose of collecting the old. words before they have entirely 
cisappeared. It is hoped to secure co-operation in every district 
of Scotiand, and an attempt is to be made to obtain words that 
are still in actual use and rot included in those treasure-houses 
of dialect, Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary and Dr. Wright's 
Dialect Dik tionary. 

The undertaking is one deserving of the fullest support. 
The Scottish language is composed of many elements, the 
analysis of which has a bearing on the history of the 
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country. The influence of Scandinavia is seen in the North, 
in the Highiands you have the Gael, and many of the words that 
puzzle the half-educated reader in the Lowlands of Scotland are 
of pure Saxon origin and may often be found in Chaucer, while, 
of course, the connection with France has also left its legacy to 
the nation. Even Scotchmen themselves are now forgetting 
what was meant by words that were in everyday use by their 
forefathers. “ Flychting” has scarcely been kept alive by the 
famous flychting between Durbar and Kennedy. Who ever 
talks of sorning ? The school children do not know what it is to 
“vet their kail through the reek.””. And this despite the popularity 
of the writing of the Kail-yaird School and the dialect so freely 
used in Mr. Barrie's plays. 

\t the celebration of the Fitzgerald Centenary Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, in a manner that combined humour and commonsense, 
drew attention to a characteristic of E-nglish writers as compared 
with the French. It is that, as a rule, they are rather inclined 
to make light of their writing and esteem their other occupations 


higher. rhe well-known story of Congreve and Voltaire 
illustrates the point exactly. Sir Walter Scott was rather 
ashamed of himself as a novel writer, but was proud of 
being the Laird of Abbotsford. French literary men are 


accustomed to take themselves much more seriously, and we are 
afraid that the fashion in recent years has been passing to this 
country. We all of us in these days of universal scribbling 
have some acquaintance with the third-rate dramatist, the bud- 
ding novelist or the minor poet, who has the phrase “ my work ” 
continually on his lips, and for the purpose of writing retires to 
an inmost room, to disturb him in which is regarded as a crime. 
Such conduct may well bring forth an amused smile on the part 
of those who know that the most charming essays of the 
nineteenth century used to be scribbled very often on the backs 
of letters in the smoking-room of a small club while literary 
discussions were going on all round. 


Che arrival of Palm Sunday seems to call attention in an 
especially emphatic way to the extreme lateness of the season. 
Ot course, the tree which the country-folk call “palm” has no 
relationship to the semi-tropical one which gives its name to 
this Sunday ; but the association lies in the fact that in a normal 
vear the English “ palm” is at the height of its feathery beauty 
just about the date of this Palm Sunday. This year it is only in 
rarely sheltered places that the feathery tussocks have expanded, 
though in some seasons their beauty is spent before Palm Sunday 
comes. Something depends, to be sure, on the calendar; but it 
is only too obvious that we are remarkably backward this year, 
and obvious not only from the absence of that which we expect 
to see, such as the * palm,” but also from the late endurance of 
many things which are usually long past, such as snowdrops and 
crocuses and the russet leaves still firmly attached to the beeches 
in the hedgerows. 

Those who did not know the late Mrs. R. A. M. Stevenson 
will probably have been surprised at the very glowing eulogy 
pronounced by Mr. D. S. MacColl, keeper of the Tate Gallery, 
at the cremation of her body ; but those who did have the pleasure 
of her acquaintance will readily admit that Mr. MacColl erred 
rather on the side of saying too little than too much. Mrs. 
Stevenson might have very well been included in the ranks of 
those indicated by the phrase “ They also serve who only 
stand and wait.”” She had as clear an intelligence, as wide- 
reaching sympathies as any man or woman of the _ brilliant 
group that used to gather round her and her husband fifteen or 
twenty years ago. She was a help and an inspiration to all with 
whom she came in contact, and more than an ideal wife to him 
whose lovableness finds its best expression in the affectionate 
term * Bob,” by which he was universally known. It is 
comparatively easy to appraise the work of those who are in the 
public eye, but the service rendered by self-effacing women like 
Mrs. Stevenson often goes unnoticed, with no reward save that 
which comes from the knowledge that it has helped others to 
lame 

English chess players are to be congratulated on a hand- 
some win in the chess match played by cable with America at 
the end of last week. The full score is not available, as one 
game is being sent to Vienna for adjudication; but whatever 
the verdict on it be, the match is won by England. On the 
opening day no such result appeared to be possible, as two of 
the best in the English team, Mr. Wardand Mr. Wainwright, lost 
very early. Mr. Lawrence, who for so long was champion, had 
to submit to a draw, and eventually even the veteran, Mr. 
Biackburne, had to lower his flag to that young and able player, 
Mr. F. J]. Marshall. In spite of all these disasters, however, the 
British team scored so freely on the lower boards that when the 
match ended, and two untinished games were both demonstrably 
wins, it was plain on which side victory lay. This is the eleventh 
contest for the silver trophy given by Sir George Newnes. 
America has won six of the previous matches, Great Britain 
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three, and one was drawn. Either country must win three times 
in succession before obtaining absolute possession of the trophy. 


A great problem of country house life at the moment is that 
of the vegetable supply. Of course, it is all right with the 
potatoes—they are stored—but all fresh vegetables are quite 
abnormally scarce, and consequently, if they are to be bought, 
abnormally dear. In small country places it is not at all easy to 
buy them, and the local greengrocers themselves are full of 
complaints. On the one hand, they say, they dare not be 
without the vegetables for fear of losing their customers, and, 
on the other hand, have to pay so much for them that they dare 
not put on a fair profit for themselves in the retailing—again for 
fear of alarming their clients. The reason of it all is to be found 
in the conditions of the past winter, its severity and length, and 
partly in the mildness of its earlier period, which encouraged 
premature growth that was nipped hack later. 


ON QUARLEY DOWN. 
On QOuarley Down, on Quarley Down 
The trees grow straight, the trees grow tall, 
And there the Romans set their camp 
And girdled it with moat and wall. 
On Quarley Down, on Quarley Down 
A man may see three counties lie, 
jut never an Eagle standard flap 
Nor a Roman foot pass by. 
On Quarley Down, on Quarley Down 
A man may hear the wind and trees, 
But never a word of the Roman tongue 
Nor a snatch of their martial melodies. 


On Quarley Down, on Quarley Down 
An ancient bed I lay upon, 
For | lay sleeping in the moat, 
Dry nigh two thousand years agone. 
On Quarley Down, on Quarley Down 
The trees grow straight, the trees grow tall, 
And God send peace to those dead men 
Whose ditch is their memorial! 
ANNA BUNSTON, 


Now that roller-skating has left us, Society is turning 
with all its usual zest to a new craze, which possesses 
many of those characteristics that have marked its predecessors. 
Like many other amusements of the grown-up it is an 
adaptation from the nursery, only it is very much elaborated. 
instead of a small box of bricks you get from your toy- 
maker—who has probably imported them from America 
when the craze originated—a vast number of pieces of wood, 
which with the eye of faith you can easily believe capable of 
being arranged into a picture or the semblance of a game. But 
there is a vast difference between seeing with the eye of faith 
and actually realising the intent of the ingenious person who 
invented the game. The new puzzles are calculated to exercise 
and develop to an abnormal extent the gift of patience. 


One of the Canadian daily papers recently had an article 
setting forth the vast possibilities of fruit-growing in British 
Columbia. “ It has come to be,” the writer says, ‘‘one of the 
most important sources of wealth in this Western province.” The 
reason lies in a greatly increased consumption of fruit throughout 
the world, and particularly in the United Kingdom, which, 
our Colonial contemporary says, is able to take an unlimited 
amount. There is also a growing sale on the Continent of 
Europe, and even from the East comes a demand for fruit. 
\When we remember that the Canadian Government was the 
first to realise the potentialities of this industry, we are led to 
the conclusion that the State, when it is wisely guided, can do 
a great deal towards helping the intelligent cultivation of the 
land, 

Sir Edward Henry's order for the reform of the motor- 
omnibus will meet with general approval. When carried into 
effect the result will be to lessen the size of these vehicles and 
reduce their carrying capacity totwenty-six passengers. But those 
who are obliged to use the streets of London as pedestrians will 
certainly not object to such achange. The huge motor-driven 
omnibuses that hold the field at the present moment are 
an impediment to traffic and a terror to the nervous and timid. 
A great lumbering carriage, weighing several tons and driven at 
a much greater speed than that of the ordinary hansom, when 
multiplied indefinitely tends to make of the street a kind of 
Inferno. Its noise and movement and general appearance are 
frightful. 


The account of the race to Biarritz with the first plover's 
egg for the King suggests the recollection that at one time the 
Bass Rock was held on a tenure which included sending twelve 
gannets’ eggs annually to the Crown. It would be interesting to 
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know what happened to the eggs. Of course, it is quite evident 
that gastronomic taste has undergone a considerable change since 
what may be called the Middle Ages. It is a conveniently 
indefinite term. At that period the gannet itself was considered 
a delicacy on table. To our modern taste, which is, perhaps, 
less robust, the gannet appears too strong and fishy in its flavour. 
Its eggs have something of the same quality. They are much 
like the eggs of the guillemot in taste—excellent when other food 
is scarce, no doubt, but not nearly as palatable as the egg of the 
humble domestic fowl. On the other hand, the appreciation of 
the eggs of the green plover has greatly increased of late years. 
Fifty years ago in Lancashire they were picked up and eaten by 
the farm children; there was practically no market for them. 
Now the higgler is keen to buy them. But the greater ease of 
transport no doubt counts for something in the change of view. 
The heaviest pike of the last twelve months was caught on 
the Stour below Wimborne on March 20th. When weighed in 
London on the 24th it scaled 38lb., so there are strong grounds 
for believing it may have weighed 3glb. o1 39ilb. by the water- 


THE BURSTING 


F ever it were so, it is so this year that “Spring lags 
slowly up these heights,” but those who are experienced 
in country lore aver that the long delay will be followed 
by a sudden outburst of leaf. During February and 
March, “the Mother of months on meadow and 

plain,” the forces of Spring have been held back by 
the iron hand of Winter. Frost and snow and cold rains 
have hindered growth to an unparalleled extent. Seldom 
can anyone now living have witnessed a season in which 
the country showed less appearance of spring on April rst. 
The grass has not yet made the slightest attempt to put 
forth new green on the meadows. The winter crops have been 
arrested in their growth. The hedzerows, on which at this time 
of the year there are usually myriads of little grey specks that 
tell of the forming bud, are sull as black as they were in 
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side. Further evidence is awaited both as to the method of its 
capture and the weighing, the same day, on trustworthy scales. 
If caught on rod and line it beats Mr. Jardine’s 37Ib. Shardeloes 
fish, which for years has held its position at the top of the list of 
big pike. If caught in any other way, it is, of course, merely a 
big pike, which the Loch Ken one dwarfs into insignificance 
with its 70 odd pounds. Fishermen, whether rigitly o1 wrongly, 
have a reputation for pulling the longbow, but of late vears 
much care has been taken in verifying weights, with the result 
that many have shrunk woeful.y in the process; but the 72Ilb. Loch 
Ken pike, the head of which can be still seen at Kenmure 
Castle, is generally accepted as authentic, as well as a t4lb. 
fish shot in Ireland on either Lough Conn or Lough Cullen. 
When Lord Montagu of Beaulieu cleared out Sowley pond it 
was Curious to notice that only some five pike in all that big area 
of water exceeded 2olb., a fact which rendered the odds against a 
fisherman getting hold of one exceedingly heavy. And if the 
same proportion of heavy fish to a reage exists ‘in other waters 
it explains clearly enough the rarity of the capture of fish 
over 30lb. 


OF THE LEAF. 


mid-winter, and in the woodlands the soft and melting browns of 
spring have not yet modified in any way the gloomy shade which 
has been upon them since the fall of the leaf. There is an avenue 
of limes close to the place where this is written, ind for some 
time past the rooks have been busy mending their ancient nests 
and building new; but the trees show no signs yet of the 
advancing spring. ‘The poet would have still to look in vain for 
the million emeralds that are supposed to break from the ruby 

budded lime. Even the nut trees in the garden show as yet no leaf, 
although like little fluttering pennons there hang from them untold 
myriads of those tassels that come late in the year and await the 
arrival of the little female flower. But not even the most 
rigorous weather can prevent the sap /rom rising at this season, 
and on looking more closely and carefully, it will be found that 
where the leaves are to come later there are green little 
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away, however, and it seemed 
though we had jumped 
from winter into summer 
once without the intervention 
of spring. The change ts 
very familiar to those who 
live on great continents. In 
Canada and the United States, 
for example, spring does not 
advance with slow and hesi- 
tating steps as with us. In 
Siberia the change extra- 
ordinarily sudden, the 
reason is not far to seek. Winds 
that travel over vast areas of 
land are dry and cold in 
winter, and bring with them 
degrees of frost and quanti- 
ties of snow of which we 
have no experience. In this 
country, surrounded as it 1s by 
the sea, the cold is not so keen, 
but it is much more uncomfort- 
able owing to the dampness of 


as 
al 


one 


1S 


and 


the atmosphere, which to some 
degree penetrates every known 
sort of clothes. And this damp 
cold gives place reluctantly to 
the more genial breath of April 
and May, so that as a rule the 
flowers and vegetation advance 
in a long and lingering pro- 
cession, instead of bursting out 
altogether as they doin climates 
more independent of the sea. 
Nothing more vividly illus- 
trates the dreariness of the first spring days than a walk by the 
sluggish stream characteristic of the English eastern shire. The 
banks that last year were fringed with rows of sedge and rush 
are now bare; even the withered stalks have, in the majority of 
cases, been swept away by the wild rushing floods, of which we have 
had so many during the last winter. The great pollard willow, 
like the famous tree in Hamlet, “ grows aslant a brook” and 
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DEAD LEAVES. 
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holis up bare twigs, on which only very few catkins and 
as yet not a ngle leaf has appeared. It is like 
a uge giant broken in his” pride, and yet tubbornly 
holding his ground When the graceful long leaves com» 
out and twinkle in the sunlight that impression will be 
effaced. Mexuntime the full river, growing clear after its 
many floods, rushes swift and cold. On _ the turnip-field 
beside it the sheep are ray iiiy ftinishing the last turnips ot 
the year. A complaint is made by the farmer that the winter has 
been the har ton stock that he ever remembers. They have had 
to be provided with keep so long that the supplies are completely 
exhausted, and the bill for cake is mounting up in a manner that 
alarms t timid. That is why so many shee p have been sent 


to market during the early months of the year, with the result 
that they have fallen very considerably in price. On one farm 
alone that we know there was a net loss of £400 on sheep alone. 


Pine drop was exactly £1 apiece. It has been a bad vear for other 


tock as well. Animals tlirive in the open and sunlight as much 
as men do, and when they are confined for long periods in the 
stable calamities are certain to occur. Very serious losses have 
taken place both among cattle and horses during the winter. In 


fact, we have never known so many animals suffering at the same 
time from catarrlh and other forms of cold, an effect that perhaps 


has been due in ne measure to the curious changes of atmo- 
sphere, as it has happened oiten that a few hours of closene s and 
heat have been followed by a return of weather that was 
imply Arctic, and even the constitution of an ox is not p.oof 
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against changes so very violent as these. Also there has beena 
postponement of the usual seedtime of the year. For long the 
fields were so frost-bound that the usual early ploughing could 
not be proceeded with; then they were covered with snow which 
melted slowly and was followed by a downfall of rain that 
turned the soil into a species of thick mud, in which sowing was 
impossible. Thus there are many arrears of work to be 
cleared off should April bring with it that proportion of 
sunny hours with which its name is popularly associated. 
Fortunately, however, we are not all farmers, and to those who 
are only lovers of the country April has ever been the month 
that uttered the most arresting call to the fields. This was 
the season when the old-fashioned beggar—not the modern pro- 
fessional tramp who is with us evermore—seized his staff and 
went forth to seek his own peculiar livelihood in his own peculiar 
way, feeling that the time was come when, if no hospitable 
barn opened its doors, he could, nevertheless, make shift to 
stay out all night without perishing of cold. Maid Marion, 
in the olden days, began her dancing on All Fools’ Day, the 
very name of which suggests something of the merriment 
associated with “ the merry springtime, the only pretty ringtime.” 
It is the time when, as “ The Ingoidsby Legends” have it, * the 
dicky-birds carol on leaflet and spray,” when the lambs are 
sporting in the meadows and when the calves and other young 
things may be seen frolicking in the new spring grass. April 
brings the nightingale and the cuckoo, and when these are here 
we know that of a surety winter is over and gone. 


AND MOAT 


AT HAMPTON COURT. 


PeMlIl2 authorities of flis Majesty's Office of Works are 
to be congratulated on their enterprise in having 
availed themselves of the information given them about 
lienry VIII.’s buried bridge and moat in front of the 
entrance gate of Hampton Court Palace, and on their 

having proceeded to open the ground to reveal this interesting 
pecimen of Tudor domestic work. The story of how the bridge 


moat has been secured by the delay. What has been found by 
the workmen seems fully to confirm the anticipations formed by 
those who have urged the undertaking of the explorations. 
Henry VIII.’s bridge, a fine stone structure, 5oft. long and 2oft. 
broad, composed of four arches, their soffits supported by ten 
moulded ribs, and their piers strongly buttressed and resting on 
the bottom of the moat, stands forth again to-day revealed 





and moat came to be discovered, and wiat has so far been exposed, 
has been already so fully set out by Mr. Ernest Law in two 
articles in The Times of March 26th and 2oth, that the briefest 
recital of the facts will sufhce here. It was as long ago as 1872, 
we beleve, when a new system of drainage was being carried 
out, that in the course of laying one of the pipes an old Tudor 
arch was struck upon a few feet below the surface, about 8yds. 
from the gateway leading into the first courtyard of the Palace. 
It was supposed at the time that this was the remains of 
an underground secret chamber. No explorations, however, 
were made, and everything was at once closed up again. 
ubsequently, researches among old documents and _ plans 
convinced those interested in the history of the palace that 
what had been struck upon was undoubtedly the “arched 
bridge over the moat,” frequently mentioned in the old historical 
records, which was buiit at this spot by Henry VIII. in 1535. 
his conclusion was arrived at some twenty-five years ago, bul 
though suggestions have from time to time been made in favour 
if investigating the hidden work, for one reason or another, 
nothing was ever done until a few weeks ago. “ Better 
late than never” we may perhaps say, especially if 
a more thorough and artistic restoration of the bridge and 


tJ f 


complete and almost intact, alter upwards of 200 years of burial 
beneath the surface. 

Our illustration, from careful drawings made on the spot, 
will convey a better idea of the appearance of this hitherto 
unknown example of Tudor architecture than any words of 
description. The stone with which the bridge was built has 
been proved to have come trom Headington Quarries, situated 
about a mile from Oxford. Indeed, this particular stone was 
specially ordered for this work, although all the other masonry 
executed for Henry VIII. was constructed with Reigate and 
other stone. The parapet of the bridge is gone, but fragments 

perhaps all of it—doubtless lie among the rubbish with which 
the moat was filled up. One of the pinnacles that stood on the 
tops of the piers has already been recovered; and every 
succeeding day’s excavation should yield further portions of 
these ornaments. he parapet ended, on the palace side, 
against the buttress-turrets that flank the entrance gate; on the 
outer side it ended on the wall of the moat. 

The moat itself proves, as anticipated, to be about 5oft. 
wide; and that its waters washed the walls of the palace—both 
the central part of the west front and the two wings, so far as 
they are within the moat wall—is clearly demonstrated by the 
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buildings that encompass it. Stoop was a Dutchman, who went out from London to 


According to Mr. Law’s article in The Times, the etching by 
Dirk Stoop, which shows the arrival of Charles I]. with Catherine 


of Braganza at Hampton Court, on May 29th, 1662, and which 
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2 ae, of which this is one, illustrative 
of her progress from Lisbon to 
Hampton Court and London. 
She was married to King 


Charles the day after her intro 
duction to him at Portsmouth, 
whence, after staying there two 








or three days, they came to 
Hampton Court to spend their 
honeymoon. Here, ifter 
stopping a night at Windsor 
Castle, they arrived and passed 
over the bridge that has been 
just discovered, on May 29th, 
1662, Charles II.’s__ birthday, 
and the second anniversary ol 
his entry into London after the 
Restoration. 
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_- SPETH came 
tripping along the 


muir road, as the day- 
light went out of the October 
sky and the splendid hunters’ 
moon rose to lighten the night. She might truly be said to 
trip, though her feet were shod in the heavy shoes, good to keep 
out the water, made by the cobbler in Duns. But though 
she wore these on her feet, in her hand she carried a pat 
that were light and dainty, and it was to the tune that these set 
nn her mind rather than the drag of the thick soles that her 
feet kept measure along the cart-track, rough with big 
stones and deep ruts. For was she not on her way to the 
gillies’ dance at the big house, and was not all her mind set on 
her steps as she wentalong? The house of her father, the under 
keeper, was furthest of all up the glen, and he could not 
accompany her down, for he had work below and would meet her 
at the great house in timefor the grand supper which went before 
the dance. That is the fashion of the country—there is no 
dancing for a hungry man. So she went the first mile or so by 
herself; but a short way down, at the Byres Farm, she would 
pick up a maid of her own age and they would go on to the great 
house together. 

K:lspeth was a tiny creature, dark, vivacious and keen-eyed. 
She was almost out of her teens, and grown as tall as Nature 
intended, but that was no more than just five feet, and no inches 
at all. And as for her dancing and tripping, it hardly needed the 
fine shoes in her hand to set her feet to that, for it was the way 
they always went—too trippingly, her father sometimes told her, 
for the grave occasions of life. And she had no one else to tell 
her, if it was so, for her mother had died years ago, when she 
was quite a child, and she was the only one. 

You may say that the great house was a centre and focus 
this night whither steps were bending—tripping for the most part, 
like Elspeth’s—-over many very similar muir roads leading away 
into other glens which a stranger’s eye might see to be almost 
identical with that in which Elspeth lived. Yet the very idea of 
a likeness betweem them would seem absurd and unthinkable to 
a native. 

Down one of these glens, the next southward to [Jspeth’s, 
went a man whose feet did not move at all in the tripping way. 
Ile was very tall, and walked with immense steps, loungingly, as 
if sauntering with all the night in which to get to his goal. It 
was only by seeing the steps of the girl beside him, quick, hurried, 
almost going at a run, that you would guess the pace at which 
his long lounges bore him over the ground. Yet, though his own 
feet were not set to the tripping measure, he had that beneath his 
arm which was soon to set the tripping measure for the rest, and 
there was none in all the glens of the Lammermuirs who could 
touch the fiddle like him, David Allardyce, drawing the bow 
across its strings to win out music which might make men and 
women dance or weep as he chose to tune the note. He was 
shepherd and son of a shepherd, helping his father mind the sheep 
which grazed on long miles of the moorland. The maid whose 
little steps went so quickly, to keep pace with his, was his sister, 
and they too, like all the world, were on their way to the dance 
at the great house. Whoever else were late, he must not be, for 
there could be no dancing till he with his fiddle set the tune. 

In all the future years of her lite, and they were many, that 
dance marked the night of nights for Elspeth. It was a life 
destined to hold many days fit to be noted with the red letter, but 
of all its incidents that was the one which stood out most clearly 
even to the end. She knew most of the dancers, for school 
brought the young people of the glen together in early days and 
many of them met each Sunday of their lives at the kirk. She 
had no lack ot partners, and was a famous dancer. It was none 
of the dancers, however, whose attentions gave Elspeth cause to 
look back on that night as the best of all her life. David 
Allardyce said a few words to her before the ball began, and 
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even in those few words she felt : 
drawn to him so as to regret that he —\ 
had to sit there and play the fiddle iene 
on the raised platform set up for 
him a little higher than the floor of 
the big barn, and could not come down and put his arm about her 
waist and lead her out for a dance. David, however, was no 
dancer, even if his services could be spared from the music; yet 
he, too, as it seemed, may have shared some of her regret that he 
might not crook his arm about her waist as others were privileged 
to do. Some hours later, as they went up the glen together, 
David, Elspeth and her father—after dropping [lspeth's friend 
at the Byres l'arm——he even confessed as much in his shy way. 

All the evening, as it seemed to Elspeth, his eyes had been 
on her whenever, and the occasions were many, she had glanced 
up to where he sat, bowed over his fiddle, on the platform. He 
spoke to her once or twice in the pauses between the dances, 
trifling words, asking whether she enjoyed herseif.. He accused 
himself of playing badly, perhaps for the pleasure of seeing het 
flush as she contradicted him; but possibly he did not mark 
the time quite as precisely as usual, with his thoughts wandet 
ing round the room after one small vivacious figure in perpetual 
motion. It was only when the ball was over and he asked, ve 
humbly, if he might walk home with I:Ispeth and her father, 
that she admitted to herself that she knew what the frequent 
iceting of their eyes had meant. 

“But it’s no ver ain road, David,” she had objected, call 
ing him by the Christian name that she hid used since she 





was a child and he a boy. 

As soon as she had said it she repented, fearing he might 
take it as a hint that she would prefer the walk without his 
company; but he relieved her mind very quickly by saying, * Hoots 
Elspeth, it’s no but a five mile or so across the hill—an’ me 
no’ a dancer. I've been sittin’ a’ nicht.” 

I will not be saying that in the wooing that followed the 
greater part was not done by Elspeth herself. Perhaps it is 
never easy to apportion the share of each in this kind of business 
David was one of the silent kind, and Elspeth’s words, when 
they met, were as fifty to his one. Sometimes, when the lambs 
were not needing his attention, he would come over for a whole 
evening to the house where Elspeth and her father lived, and sit 
and play his fiddle by the hour the old Scottish melodies, very 
plaintive, or others, of his own devising and weaving, as his bow 
went untiringly over the strings--hardly saying a word = to 
KIspeth the while. Then, though she loved his playing, deemed 
it something better of its kind than any man had ever done in the 
world before, and admired him most of all because he, so gifted 
above the other men, had shown such wisdom as to single her out 
above other women, still she would feel a touch of jealousy 
would chide him, mostly in play but a little in earnest too, for 
loving the fiddle as he did, ** better than he loved her,” as she 
told him, to tease him, There was something in the way that 
he held the fiddle, closely, lovingly, with its end nestled in 
under his chin, while the bow went over it with such a 
caressing touch, that seemed to mark it out as a living rival, 
thing for which be had real affecuon, capable of responding to 
his wooing with sounds of vivid passion. Once, when he had 
been wrapt for a whole hour in his playing, without a word to 
her, Elspeth, with a flash of very real anger, had snitched the 
fiddle hastily and forcibly away from him. The moment after 
she was ashamed and penitent, rebuked by his gentle and 
astonished apology y, * D’ ve no’ ken, i Ispeth, it’s just my love tor 
yersel’ [I’m makin’ the puir bit timmer thing tell aboot?” and 
flung herself, in tears, on his neck, begging to be forgiven. 

David did not quite understand the pain of her regret and 
her tears, any more than he understood the previous feelin 
which had made her act so hastily; but he gathered her up to 
him in his great strong arms, just as if she had been a lamb that 
he had found caught in a snowdrift, and kissed away the 
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ears t the niles came back again ind for the rest of that 
evening the fiddle was not take ip. 
llowever the wooing were done, it was of that happy kind 
that is not long a-doing. In the spring of the year next after 
the ball at w their eves had met so olten they were married 
in the little kirk of the moorland village—and this isa quick court 
ip for that country. The tard, at the great house, had a sister 
married toan Eng man who owned a property on the Welsh and 
Shropshire border. The property was a large one, but much of it 
consisted of mountain ground good for little but the pasture of 
eep. The owner conceived the idea of trying a cross between 
« native breed and shee} of the Lammermuirs. On the occasions 
of one or two visits to his brother-in-law, the laird, he had been 
ip the glen and seen David Allardvee and his father. The 
yung epherd had interested him. He had a fondness for 
music and recognised that there was a quality of real genius in 
David's self-taught playing and of true melody in lis improvi 
sations, David, moreover, like his Biblical namesake, was a 
glorious specimen of young manhood, several inches above six feet 


mn hbemht, with tine aquiimne features and deep-set vrey eyes, He 
had been brought up to the shepherd’s calling and knew all the 
Phere was no doubt that 
the dt taught which the Ienelishman proposed to import from hi 


vays ot the eep of his own country. 


Scottish brother-in-law’s flock would have a better chance o 

elfare ita shepherd of their own hills had the charge of them. 
Ina word he made offer to young Allardyce to bring down the 
draught and take up the post of shepherd in place of hi wn 


man, who was leaving. 

\t first David was frightened at the thought of exile, for 
tuese folk have an affection for their native glens which makes a 
ge of home very terrible to them. Tle told himself, however 

as he might have done without the forty-eight hours of previous 
perplexed thinking with which he vexed his mind--that all must 
depend on Elspeth’s view. If she would consent, then he would 
vo—the offer was too good to be declined lightly—if she refused, 
naturally there was no more to say. 

\s usual with her, Elspeth knew, and spoke, her mind at 
once. Incourse of the summer her father had married again, 
iid it may be that this had some effect on her decision. David 
must accept the post, and since he would not go without her, as 

he had suggested he should do, to see whether the place suited 
him, there was no help for it but they must be married forthwith, 
lt may be that Elspeth knew that her suggestion would be 
declined when she made it Hlowever that is, they were married, 
and for their honeymoon, started with all their small worldly 
goods, the fiddle, a collie and a score of Lammermut sheep, 
and took train for the Welsh border. 

Of that adventurous journey it is not necessary to tell. 
The poor sheep suffered from the confinement in the close trucks 
ind tright at their strange surroundings, and in certain crises of 
travel David seemed almost as alarmed and nearly as helpless as 
his charges; but the courage of El peth and of Alan, the collie, 
never faltered, and brought them all safely in the end to the little 
house among the hills which was their new home. It stood near 
the head of a narrow glen ina wood of Scotch firs which had a 
friendly and homelike aspect for them, and gave shelter to the 
six-roomed cottage. It was well built of stone walls and slate 
roof, and beside it went a stream which had all the cheerful look 
and babble of a Scottish burn. On either side the glen the hills 
went up, heather clad, towards the barer heights which were the 
pasture lands of the sheep. Not easily could exiles from the 
Lammermutrs, those Southern Tlighlands, have found a foreien 
home so like that which they had left. 

\t first David had little time for repining or home-sickness, 
if he had been disposed to it. He must learn the geography of 
the hills, the details of the accommodation for his flock, 
the mode ino which his” master wished the accounts 
returned, and had a thousand and one things to keep him 
busy. Elspeth, too, found plenty to do, settling into the new house 
and making the acquaintance of the very few neig.:bours within 
the distance of a walk. — It was only when the autumn days came, 
with their lengthening nights, that they had leisure, and David 
took down his fiddle and began playing the old Scottish melodies. 

The fir wood and the babbling burn made a place of 
vreat delight to him, and he loved to take his fiddle out there and 
play beneath the trees on the mellow evenings of autumn. He 
was interested in the animals, especially the birds, some of which 
were different from any that he had known before. The fai 
bigger glen in which he had lived in Scotland had scarcely a tree 
on it and gave little shelter for the birds, and to David himself 
there was a sense of nove:ty, aad of that mystery and attraction 
which are felt by every child at whose birth Pan has been in 
attendance, in wandering among the great red columns beneath 
the sombre green roof. Most likely it was only a pleasant fancy, 
but by degrees David began to think that his playing created a 
sympathy between him and the woodland birds and beasts, that 
the rat: bits would come to the mouth of their burrows and watch 
him, the squirrels sit on a bough and cease from nibbling, the 
wood-mouse rest and fix its big eyes on him from among the 
falien pine-needles, and the tits and gold crests, that were always 
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busy hunting for insects among the boughs of the great fir roof, 
flit nearer down to hear the sounds. When he went up toa 
high treble note it seemed to him that he could be nearly sure 
of winning back a loud response in the echoing laugh of the 
woodpecker, and in the gloaming would amuse himself with 
tuning a note in unison with the hooting of the owls, which were 
very numerous in the wood. Probably a feeling of this kind 
comes to all who are lovers of Nature and of music together, 
that through their music they have a language in common with 
the wild creatures, drawing man and his lower friends together 
with a common sympatiry. 

Soon he had a new occupation for his thoughts, for Elspeth's 
time was at hand when there was hope that a third tenant would 

nter into joint possession of the house in the fir wood. These 
were very anxious days for David, and he had an idea, which 
may or may not have been correct, that he learnt at that time to 
put a new touch of feeling into his playing which had not been 
there before The baby was born, a son, on a day when the 
business of the flock took David far out on the hill—* the best 
place’ for him, as the nurse bluntly told him, * for a man in the 
house at these times was no more use than a headache.” 

Ile stole up when he came back and took a look at the 
mother, lying with a very white but happy face on the pillow 
and the babe in the crook of her arm. ‘Then he went down, and 
all that evening sat alone passing the bow up and down over the 
strings of the fiddle, not letting it touch them, or at least only so 
lightly as to make but the very faintest and thinnest sound 
which could not possibly come to the ears of those in the room 
above. But to him they represented and suggested sounds of a 
loud, clear-ringing joy, filling all the world. He would not go 
out into the wood that night, but sat in the kitchen, while the 
nurse came down every now and then to tell him that ail 
upstairs was going on * beautifully.” 

When Elspeth grew stronger and came down with the baby 
in her arms, he would play to her, in the evenings, by the hou 
together, and it was a joy to the parents to see how the child 
smiled when the sounds came from the tiddle. 

That was their first-born, and there were never proudet 
people in this poor world than Elspeth and David when they 
brought the baby down, on a glorious spring Sabbath, to the 
church for his christening. He was but the first of many, for 
before the end of her days Elspeth was the mother of nine 
childien, all born in that little house in the fir wood; but if he 
was one of the nine he was at least the first of them all, and 
none of those that came after had the same importance in the 
eyes of Elspeth and David as this. ‘There were days of sickness 
and days of health, days of joy and days of sorrow — the last, 
when Elspeth’s splendid health nearly gave way, so that for 
forty-eight hours David had to look in the face of the terrible 
prospect of going down the hill of his life to the grave without 
this companion of all his young manhood—a companion in that 
intensely close association which is possible only for those who 
have narrowly-bounded interests, a small outlook and a small 
house in which they reside day by day, hardly leaving it fora 
night in a whole lifetime. 

On the whole, the days of joy and content were many more 
than those of anxiety and pain in the closely-entwined lives of 
these two which became the more as one while children grew up, 
went out into the world, married and left them until, after many 
years, the last went and they found themselves, Elspeth and 
David, alone together in their home as when they came to it first 

and it had been so populous, so noisy in the years between, and 
now so silent! Elspeth shed a tear or two the first night that they 
were thus left, and David, for his sclace, brought out the fiddle and 
played again the familiar plaintive airs—* John Anderson” and 
the rest. He gathered some subtle comfort from the pathetic 
simple tunes—cheerful notes would have seemed an outrage and 
a discord—and even Elspeth found a vague sympathy in them 
which helped her. Then she made a desperate effort to be 
merry, snatching the fiddle away from the player, with “ Eh, 
an’ ye’re lo’in’ the fiddle better’n me, Dawvid,” with a mock 
imitation of her old petulance of long ago. 

Yet it is possible that this Elspeth——-mother of many and a 
woman beyond middle age—-had not even yet passed all feeling 
of jealousy for the finely curved and polished box of wood which 
her man cuddled so lovingly under his chin, making it speak 
such beautiful words. Over and over again, a thousand times, 
she had watched him from the window going among the fir trees 
with this thing on his arm, his splendid head bent over it, and 
her face had grown hard with anger to think that he had in this 
fiddle some comfort and resource which was not of her giving, 
which she could not give. She would have liked to be fiddle 
and everything else in his life, so that he should not have a 
thought apatt from her, and she knew that when he took this 
fiddle on his arm he had many thoughts that were not of her 
not a thought, maybe, that could truly be said to be of her, in 
spite of what he told her of his love and his feeling for her being 
the inspiring source of all his music. 

It was not really for very long that the little house was 
without the cheerful sound ot children’s voices. A good many 
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vears before the last of the daughters of Elspeth and David was 
married, the eldest son, whose coming had been the occasion of 
so much joy, was married and had children born to him, and 
now a tribe of grandchildren of the old couple were growing up 
and very willing, as there was opportunity, to come on visits to 
the grandparents and bring noise and mirth and mischief. The 
christening of each in turn was made the occasion of vreat 
festivity, at which the grandparents had to be present, and at 
every family gathering grand-dad’s playing on the fiddle was a 
very important part of the entertainment. ‘The years which had 
whitened David's hair and beard had given a dignity to his fine 
features, and Elspeth, who had found the words of “ Rosin the 
Beau” in a book of old English songs lent them by David's 
master, had plavfully given this title to him as he applied the 
rosin to the bow with which he struck his fiddle. 

The date of their golden wedding was approaching, but still 
they found each other none too old for the fond and foolish ways 
of lovers, and often as she bent over him she would stroke his 
silvering head when there was none by to see, cailing him “ Rosin, 
my beau,” and going back again to the old times of their courting 
in the Lammermuir glen. That day of their golden wedding 
was made the excuse for a great family reunion of children and 
vrandchildren. The young master and mistress at the big house 

the former the son of him who had brought David and Elspeth 
with the sheep and Alan the collie, now lying in a small grave 
in the cottage garden, out of Scotland—came up to see them and 
offer their congratulations, and the party was a very proud and 
happy one. David, of course, played his fiddle, and they said that 
as he grew older he only played the better, though he shook his 
head and protested that his fingers and wrist grew stiff and he 
could not handle the bow as he used to. 

It was very soon after the date of that golden anniversary 
that David first noticed a change in Elspeth. Her health had 
been splendid, all through her long active life, but he began to 
see that she moved at times with difficulty and that her appetite 
failed her. She told him it was “ naethin’ to fash aboot,’ and 
when he insisted, answered in her old petulant way, “ Havers!” 
but without saying more to her, David summoned the doctor, and 
when he appeared Elspeth received him with a readiness which 
toid David at once that she knew kerself to be more ill than she 
would admit. From the very first the doctor was extremely 
grave in speaking to David of her. ‘It may get better,” he said; 
‘*] hope it will—we can never tell—but it is trouble that is deep 
seated, and she must have suffered, without your knowing it, for a 
iong while.” 

He said a deal more, which David could not well understand, 
but he understood enough to realise that it was only too likely 
that she would be laid up for a very long time. More than that he 
did not dare to let himself think, and indeed seemed incapable of 
imagining. ile went about his work on the hills, tending the 
sheep, rather like a dazed man. Elspeth had taken to her bed 
by the doctor’s orders, and one of the daughters who could best 
be spared came up to live with them, to look after her, and to do 
the cooking and household work. For a while, under the doctor’s 
care, Elspeth seemed to get better. She had consented to lie in bed 
with an acquiescence that was not like her. But then the pain 
returned and increased, and her weakness increased with it. She 
looked at David with the old bright smile in her face when he 
came to see her, but it was a face that grew thinner, almost daily 
as David thought. He sat in the kitchen below, and his bow 
went soundlessly over the strings indicating melodies that his 
brain imagined, but all the while his thoughts were in the room 
above, just as they had been at the birthtime of one of tle 
children. Those times seemed very long agonow. It was so many 
years since he had been thus alone night after night, without 
I:lspeth sitting beside him or going busily about the house- 
work, that it seemed as if half his life had been taken away. 
He was like a lost sheep, he had said to his daughter once; and 
repeated the phrase to himself a thousand times. 

One day the doctor stayed longer than usual in the room 
upstairs, and when he came down told David, as kindly as he 
could, that he must prepare himself for losing Elspeth. It 
might be for a week longer, he said, that they might have het 
with them; but he did not think that the end could be delayed 
much further, and for her own sake, and because she suffered, 
he did not think they ought to wish it. 

David listened to him very quietly. He could not trust 
himself to speak much, but managed to say, “ Thank you, sir,” 
as he let the doctor out. He stood by the door for several 
minutes and then took his fiddle and went out into the woods. 
At first he did not play, but by degrees his hand went to the bow 
and he drew it over the strings without any consciousness of 
what he did or of the tunes that he played. The birds and the 
animals had grown to know him very well and hardly feared 
him at all They came quite close about him in their curiosity 
to hear the sounds, which they seemed to like, and the old man 

he suddenly had begun to teel that he was very old—hada 
kind of comfort trom the sympathy which they seemed to show 
him. Then he walked slowly back, hung his fiddle on the wall 
and went up with calm, brave face to the room where Elspeth 
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never failed, however sore her pain might be, to smile out at him 
from the pillow. 

It was near the shortest day in the year when E] speth died, 
The doctor had foretold the end very accurately. She had all 
her sons and daughters about her, her mind was clear to the last, 
and to each of them she found some words of comfort to say; but 
she died with her hand in David's, and her last look before het 
eyes closed was into his own, bent over her. 

She was laid for three days before the burial on the bed that 
she and David had shared. All the pain had gone from het 
face and it wore the marvellous look of calm which Death brings. 
They sent flowers from the big house, and wreaths were brought 
by her children and by many of the neighbours, but it was a 
season at which there were few flowers out of doors, and all 
these had come from conservatories or from shops. David looked 
in the little garden, but there was not a flower there for him to 
lay beside her, nor a wild flower in the woods nor on the hills. 

It gave him a little trouble that he could find nothing, but 
his mind was so beclouded with his loss that he could not fix it 
on any detail. His sons made all arrangements for the funeral. 
When they consulted him, he listened, but hardiy offered a 
suggestion, and made no objection to anything proposed. Each 
night, when ali in the small house was still, he would pass into 
the room where Elspeth lay, and kneel for a while beside the 
bed, then give a last look at the peaceful face and go back again. 

On the night before the funeral he went in, as he had done 
the two nights previously, and, after kneeling beside the bed for 
a long while, went down the stairs in his sto kinge d feet into the 
kitchen, and took his bow from its place on the wall beside the 
fiddle. He wiped it very carefully with his handkerchief and 
brought it up to where his wife lay on the bed; then, very 
gently and reverently, he laid it on her breast. “ Ye were aye a 
wee jealous o’ it, Elspeth,” he said, speaking aloud, as if she 
might hear him. 

It was Ins act of renunciation. The bow, by his wish, was 
buried with her, and David never had another. 


WILD FLOWERS IN 
- SWITZERLAN D.—1. 


“TIE following account of some of the most striking beauties 
and glones of the Swiss flower-world is in the present 
irticle limited to those of spring and early summer, and 

in a part of Switzerland well known to many English people, 

viz., the region of Montreux and the Lower Rhone Valley, 
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va nti put 
y i them lie orchards and meadows, and here, forcing 
through the sodden ground their white and purple buds, suddenly 
ippear yriads of crocuses sprinkled far and wide over open 
rt | md ivil ciu tered in dense patche , like drilted snow, 
round the bole i Spanish chestnut ind apple trees, while here 
ul there and everywhere the fields are growing blue with 
Hnerabl ‘ i S. bifolia), and inny siopes are becoming 
kly st é vith great tufts of primrose ind glowing with 
early vi , and at the edges of copses peep forth countless blue 
ind purple periwi ind within the thickets the ground is 
tarred th hepaticas. In wooded ravines one may now come 
ro reat bye f the vernal snowflake, often forcing its way 
from beneath the v and raising alolt its handsome drooping 


i | ot white, tipped with green—a owy rival of the snowdrop, 


it lacl { lelicate perfume. Daphne (Mezereum) now 
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begins to flame 
in the thickets. 
White and pink 
dentarias, like 
gigantic cuckoo- 
flowers—the white 
with pinnate 
leaves, the pink 
with palmate 

begin to light up 
dark corners of 
the woods, or to 
suspend their 
blossoms from in- 
accessible crags. 
On open slopes the 
hellebore hangs 
out its green bells 
tipped with purple; 
white and red 
butter-bur and the 
yellow colt’s - foot 
line the sides ot 
woodland roads; 
purple and spotted 
orchids spring up 
amid the  oxlips 
and cowslips 
that now take 
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the scillas and 
crocuses; the handsome white and mauve trumpets of the 
melittis, the fluffy blue-grey heads of the globularia, the chamz 
buxus (a species of milkwort) with its winged blossoms painted 
with delicate shades of yellow and pink and orange, the wood 
anemone and the little yellow anemone (Ranunculoides) with its 
two golden chalices, the beautiful pale yel ow pe i-like flower ot 
the tetragonolobus (so called from its four-cornered pod), the 
vincetoxicum with its whorl of tiny white richly-scented blooms, 
and many other “bells and flowrets of a thousand hues” come 
forth on every mountain-side to greet the returning spring, 
while every swampy hollow is filled with the gold of kingcups, 
and marshy places are brigh' with purple and yellow butterwort, 
or all aflame with the Primula farinosa. 
By abcut the end of April the lower grasslands begin to 
display a profusion of meadow flowers which, I am told, would 
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be regarded by the English grazier as a proof of very “ dirty 
farming,” but which 


Is 


, nevertheless, exc eedingly 


beautiful. 


blue meadow sage, great purple geraniums, the pale rose-coloured 


spike of the bistorta, the star-like umbels of the astrantia, the 
pink sainfoin, dark purple columbines, marguerites and forget 


me-nots and yellow goat’s-beard, 


SC abious and 


relulgent lychnis (the flos Jovis), campanulas and melilot, clovers 


and milkworts and centaureas red and blue 


Sue h are some o! 


the flowers of which the hay-crop of the lower pastures 1s toa 


great extent composed. Nor should 


variegated 


coronilla with its tuft of delicately-tinted pink and white blossoms, 
nor the medick and the bugle, and the yellow rattle and the thyme, 
and the dead nettles and the kidney vetch and the campions 


but the list is end. 
less. As April 
draws to its end, 
or as May begins, 
one may observe 
from below—trom 
Clarens or Vevey 

how on the 
lower slopes ot 
the surrounding 
mountains, up to- 
wards Les Avants, 
Cubli and the 
Pleiades, there 
are patches and 
belts of white 
which extend and 
grow whiter from 
day to day, spread- 
ing gradually 
upward, until 
almost the whole 
of the open 
country between 
the vineyards and 
the pinewoods 
seems to be 
covered with 
fresh-fallen snow. 
It is the narcissus 

a variety of the 
Narcissus poeticus 
—such as is grown 


G. 


Rk. Ballance 
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in Cornwall for the London market. In this region of Switzer 
land, and also in the Chateau-d’Oex Valley and elsewhere, it 
covers the face of the country with its countless millions, growing 
sometimes so close togethet that it expels almost all othe 
vegetation over great expanses of what otherwise might 
be luxuriant grassland. In the lower meadows (whence: 
it is constantly extirpated) it only occurs in smali patches o1 


thinly scattered; but at an elevation of about 1,o00ft. from the 
lake it begins to reign supreme, and one may walk for hour 
surrounded on all sides by fields and slopes clothed in 


dazzling white—almost as dazzling as snow itself. Gradu 
ally the gleam dies away from the lower slopes and 


recedes, like snow, towards the heights, nor is it of unfrequent 
occurrence that a 
l 
fall (such as” we 
had in 1g08 to 
wards he end 


ite snow- 


mp! May) cove! 
he hills with i 
veil of white from 
which it is) im 


p ssible to distin 
euish the snowy 
gleam of the 
narcissus. Even 
a month later the 
nare may be 
found in its full 
beauty on the 
higher hills ir our 
neighbourhood, at 
an elevation ol 
about 4,500ft. 
Late last June 
| walked 
for more tha 
an hour along 
a rid ve ot 
the Pleiades 
wading knee 
deep through 
1 ria o f 
nare 1 ind 
olden b 
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\ " bout for orchid 
t I mal ' t interesting 
t I in t Valiey 
| Live n ye one nds 
re ( niu Luce | the an iv 
hcen nN il orcnis, Lhe 
mia ! the reen-winged 
n ina Live cul ossull, 
d Jater the fragrant pink and 
thie te butterfly orchi In 
t eighbour d of Bex there 
! t ! ire leep 
ina ae ely Vv ‘ but whose 
t Het to the Inlight 
I i expa ot Ta y iawn 
tudded wit yigantic Spanish 
chestnuts, Her | have often 
pent a day of spring or early 
ummer, and have venerally 
brought home a large number olf 
flerent Orchidaceae. Lhe tol 
wt is a fairly full list of what 
may be found on or near thi 
hill: Ply orchis, bee, spider, man 


alled here [homme pend), iro 
burnt, purple, spotted, military, 
marsh, “inibucina, vlobosa, 
Morio, pink and white butterfly, 
nivritella, the three cephalan 
theras, epipactis, neottia, listera 
and the great purple limodorum. 
()t these, perhaps, the last named 


is the rarest. It is not an 
english orchis. It grows to 
a hemwht of about 24ft., and 
consists of a curious, hiny 
purple tem with sheathing 
cal like leave ol al dingy 


white, and large, handsome pur- 
plish flowers with a long spur. 
Perhaps the most beautiful of 
all these Orchidacew are the G. R. Ballan 


white and p nk word-leaved 


cephalantheras, with their pyramidal spike of flowers and 
harply pointed folia e. \ iit \ sk pe backed by dark pine 
ind covered with multitudes of these white o1 pink cephalantheras 


waving to and fro in the breeze is a ¢ht which, like Words 
orth’s daffodils, oft flashes on the inward eye in later hours 


Qf the true orchids, it is doubtless the cyprip de (Venus' Slipper) 


which carries off the prize of beauty. It is to be found here and 
there in the neighbourhood of the Rhone, and occasionally in 
onsiderable quantities ; but | have never come across it on the 
ex hills. 

lfowards the middle of june the mountain slop and rida 


p to about 7,oooft. are fairly clear of snow, although it lies for 


me tine longer in ravines and under precipices that face north 


rd Ikven before the snow has quit isappeared many of 
the higher alpine plants, such as the soldanella and the verna 
anemone, may be seen pushing their way upwards through it to 
the sunlight, and in a short time all the heights are resplendent 
with colour. 1 will try to describe some such excursion, 
taking for my objective some mountain of about 6,o00oft. 
or 7,000It., such as the Chamossaire, above Aigle, or the Cape 
au Moine, above Les Avants. \t about 3,000ft. one begins 


to leave be hind one the lowland mead WwW and roadside flowers, 
ind others take their place. The rocks are bright with bushes 
of yellow coronila and tufts of the pink saponaria. The 
graceful nettle-leaved veronica, with its pale lilac flowers, the 
handsome yellow Pedicularis foliosa, the thornless dark pink 
\lpine rose, the Geranium sanguineum with its single flower of 
glowing crimson-nurple, and the dusky Geranium phaum with 
its reverted petals, the dentarias and pulmonarias and the 
golden saxilrage, the upright whorled Solomon's seal (verti- 
cillatum), the thalictrums, white and pink, the Alpine daisy 
with its long stalk and drooping head, the yellow Alpine 
pinguicula, the two-flowered yellow violet, the round-leaved 


ixiirage, and the aconite -leaved ranunculus these are some ol 


the flowers which greet one as one winds one’s way upward 
through woods and pastures. Of all these flowers the most 
conspicuous 1s perhaps the aconite-leaved ranunculus, which 
sometime form bushes 3ft. or 4ft. high, covered with a 
multitude of beautiful white flowers. It grows in great 


luxuriance along the sides of runnels and in shady woodland 
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pots. \ one reaches a higher elevation, about 5,000!t., the 
pinewoods often suddenly end, and one finds oneself perhaps on 
me vast grassy slope leading upwards to a craggy arctle. lor 
ine time one wades through long grass, thickly set with ox-eye 


Bruno’s lilies (Paradisia), and as one 


daisies, narcissus and St. 
looks upward it seems as if the whole mountain-side were white 
with these flowers; but suddenly they cease, and one is amid a 
waving sea of white Alpine 
anemones and the clustered 
Anemone narcissiflora. lor 
miles along the mountain-side 
and right up to the crags of the 
aréte one sees nothing but this 
sea of white anemones. These 
white Alpine anemones (the 
buds of which are delicately 
tinged with blue) are said to be 
the same as the still more magni- 
ficent sulphur anemones whici 
one finds in such profusion in the 
neighbourliood of Zermatt and 
in many other localities. The 
difference in colour seems to 
be produced by the soil, the 
white variety growing generally 
in limestone and the yellow 
in igneous districts. Hut they 
may be found 
vrowing side by side. Among 
these myriads of anemones are 


sometimes 


many other flowers, such as 
the dark purple Alpine bartsia 
and the handsome phaca_ with 
its bunches of yellow and purple 
pea-like flowers; and as one 
ascends the bell-gentians begin, 
becoming more numerous every 
minute until they are around one 
on all sides in thousands and 
thousands. As one approaches 
the aréte the YTass slope becomes 
steeper and steeper, and the 
anemones begin to diminish in 
size and in number. Clumps 
of red heath (Erica carnea) 
appear, like veritable “ burning 
bushes.” Spring gentians (long 


since vanished from their 

Copyright lower haunts) stud the short 

brown turf with their stars of 

wondrous blue. On the crags above one are. seen hundreds 

of bright vellow flowers— most of them jn utterly inaccessible 
‘ 3 

spots. hese are the Alpine auriculas—a flower whose Lorelei 


beauty has luted as many a lover to destruction as has the 
edelweiss. and which shares with the edelweiss the ignominy of 
flourishing in « iptivity. Breathless one drags oneself up on to 
the very edge of the avete and peeps over. The thin knife 
like edge of the Grat is white with dryas, and here and there 
blazes a tuft of the large spurred Alpine pansy (Viola calcarata) ; 
in the crags, side by side with splendid auriculas, nestle the showy 
blooms of the white and red Primula viscosa, and here and 
there glows a patch of purple saxifrage (oppositifolia). Then, as 
the eve grows more accustomed to the shade, one notices that 
wherever the aréte slop+s downwards on its northern side, instead 
of suddenly breaking into a precipice, these slopes are covered 
with thousands of the fringed mauve-coloured bells of the 
soldanella. One picks one’s way carefully along the aréte, 
gathering with some anxiety here and there a dryas or saxifrage 
or an Alpine violet, and reaches at last a kind of hog’s-back, 
wherewith Mont Blanc before and the Oberland behind one 
one unpacks sandwiches and passes half-an-hour of  ecstati 
enjoyment, gazing now southwards towards the lake and Savoy, 
with a foreground rich with the blue of gentians and the snows 
of anemones and narcissus, and now northwards, over slopes 
purple with soldanella, towards the Jungfrau and the Finster 
Aarhorn. H. B. Corerite. 


FORGOTTEN BOOKS, 


Ilpoyupvacpara. The Inn-Play; or, Cornish-Hugg Wrestler, by 
Sir Thomas Parkyns of Buony, Baronet. Third Edition, with large 
additions, 1727. 

SIR THOMAS PARKYNS of Bunny Park, in the County o! 
Nottingham, was the hero of one ambition and of one book 

_ = From his early youth unto the day of his death he was constant 
in the belief that to wrestle was the whole duty of man. From 

the day when, under the tuition of Dr. Busby at Westminster School, 
he got by heart Martial’s epigram ‘‘De rusticatione,” and in interpreting 
the words o/eo conpusyue frico discovered that wrestling was one of the 


five Olympick Games, he never wavered in his allegiance to what he 
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deemed the noblest of all sports. When he went to Cambridge he mastered 
the rudiments of Statics and Hydraulics, he became learned in the meaning 
of levers and stilliards, of fortes and feebles, of fulciments and props, and. all 
to serve the main purpose of his life. It was his good fortune at the 
University to fall in with Sir Isaac Newton, Mathematick Professor, who, 
seeing his inclination, invited him to his public lectures, ‘‘ for which,” says 
Sir Thomas, ** I thank him, though I was a Fellow Commoner, and seldom, 
if ever, any such were cali’d to them.” From Cambridge he proceeded to 
Gray’s Inn, where it was still wrestling, rather than the law, that engrossed 
him, and where one Mr. Cornish taught him those lessons of Inn-Play which 
in life made him a formidable opponent, and after death gave him an 
amiable immortali'y In 1684, when he was no more than eighteen years otf 
ige, he succeeded to his tithe and estates, and, having acquired so much 
knowledge of law and the world as became a country gentleman, he presently 
settled down at Bunny Park to do what he could for his tenants and to 
cultivate, hip and thigh, the art and science of wrestling, The true father of 
his people, he studied medicine that he might cure the sick. ile endoweda 
grau mar school and founded almshouses; he rebuilt his farms and planted 
trees, Above all he wrestled, 


Ile was ready to meet all comers, and he 


preferred those as servants who had given him a fall. Every year he held a 
tourney in his park, offered as a prize a hat worth twenty-two shillings and 
himself acted as sole and undisputed umpire. Nor was he content to prove 
his skill upon the sward. He was a man of theory as well as of practice, 
IIpoyupviopata he gave to the world the 
long and patient study, and incidentally revealed his own amazing and 
eccentric character. He did all this with rare deliberation and after 
profound thought. 


and in his fruits of a 


Horace advises the poet 
Thomas kept his unpublished for 
quarter of a century, and it profited vastly by the delay. For it is as 
mature a piece of fantasy as may be met with in the byeways of literature 


to ponder over his work a 


full nine years. Sir more than a 


the book of a scholar and a sportsman, a gentleman and a pedant. It is 
difficult to say which get the better of it in the end, the classical allusions or 
the technical terms. The title-page vields nothing in descriptive magnifi- 
cence, even to the ingenious experiments of Sir Thomas Urquhart and Lord 
Worcester. It tells us that the famous **Inn-Play” is ‘* digested in a Method 
which teacheth to break all Ilolds, and throw most Falls Mathematically. 
Easy to be understood by all 






ntlemen, etc., and of great Use to such who 
understan? the Small-Sword in And by all Tradesmen and Handi- 


crafts, that have competent Knowledge of the Use of the Stilliards, Bar, 


encing. 


Crove-Iron or Lever, with their [lypomochlions, Fulciments or Baits.” No 
title-page was ever better designed, It arouses a curiosity which the author 
does not scruple to disappoint ; it promises instruction, which a most diligent 
searching of the book fails to discover. 

Tne work is furnished with a complete apparatus of eccentricity. There 
are prefaces, premonitory verses and dedications. 
- Philo-Athletes,” 


rose and 
I 


William Tunstail, who 
Gelights to call himself 


glorifies the author in verse, 
Ile assures Sir Thomas that he will restore 
posterity to the vigour, activity and health 
of its ancestors, and that the setting up 


of one Palaestra in every town will be 


the pulling down of treble its number 


of apothecaries’ shops. Then he turns lightly 


to verse : 


Theron and Chromius, shall forever shine, 

In Vindar’s 
Line : 

But active 
Name 

Shall be intitld to a surer Fame, 

Than thine, (O Parkyns!) could I reach that 
Height 


To sing, like Pindar, or, like Cowley, write. 


Song and Cowley’s tuneful 


Chromius, nor young Theron’s 


Though his intention was good, poor Philo- 


Athletes could not reach the height. He did 
but stumble, where his friend and patron 
easily scaled the topmost pinnacle. With 


excellent good humour Sir Thomas dedicates 
his book to George II., ** desiring,” says he, 
**that you would give this my little book a 
fall under your feet, in your library,” and 
incidentally undertakes to make the most 
vicious horse in the King’s army, if he will 
but eat oats, stand fire, without the least 
flinch and scarce stir hisears, The dedication 
is followed by a letter to Lord Thomas 
Manners, one of his scholars, whom he taught 
to play at broad-sword, and to whom he signs 
himself, with 


periect propriety, 


Iland and 


** yours 


devotedly, with Heart, Foot.” 


Lord 


his master that *‘men like you liv’d, when 


Thomas, not to be outdone, reminds 
Greece knew her happiest days,” urges him to 
follow Caesar’s exampte and leave his own con- 
nections behind him, and declares that he is *‘in 
all Holds, 
Outlock, Erect or Inclining, Inside, Outside, 
Trusty 


Postures and Guards, Inlock and 
Medium or Pendant, your Friend.” 
Chat is the right spirit of sport and scholarship, and with these liminaries 
the book itself is in perfect accord. 

Sir Thomas Parkyns was, as will have been seen, as fine a master of 
Surton himself. 


digression as Robert A single word or thought carries him 





suddenly off the track; yet he never Jorgets that wrestling is the true purpose 
of his life as of his book. In his esteem that art and science, which 
“employs and exercises the Hands, Feet and all other Parts of the Iluman 


Frame, is the foundation of all the virtues.” ** Non omnes qui citherant sunt 
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citharecedi,” he says. In other words, «very man that caries a fiddle is not 


an Orpheus. And so itis with wrestling. Ile will allow no smatterers who 
What he 


“thorough-pac’d Wrestler, perfect and quick, in breaking and taking all 


pluck and tear clothes and kick irregularly. demands is the 
holds”; and he cannot be made without long practice and willing sacrifice 


of seif. Above all, whoever would be a complete wrestler must avoid beit 


1g 
overtaken in drink, which induces passion and drives a man to show too 
much play or none at all. ** Since the Diluvians,” says he in a characteristic 
passage, ‘* Bacchus, Ceres, and even Paracelsus their substitue, have been 
celebrated Wrestling-Masters. 


all over Europe... 


he first tells you he has and does still teach 
Ceres keeps School at all Checquers , 
Stout has the fullest School amongst the Posters, Carmen, Chair-men, etc. 
Paracelsus admits for the most part, at the Golden-Stills; his Method he 
extracted from, and is an Abridgment of, the two former; his Journeyman 
Assistants are Brandy, a Frenchman; Usquebagh, an Irishman; Rum, a 
Molossonian,” etc. And as wrestling teaches sobriety, so also it enforces 
peace. 


Your true gamester is never contentious nor quarrelsome Knowing 


his strength, he can laugh at small indignities and accept no provocation ; 
but the last, and when that is put upon him, he will with a calm fortitude 
overcome his adversary. What, then, could be a better check upon duelling, 
already discredited by the death of the Duke of Hamilton, than this sturdy 
sport, which would inflict no worse injury than a severe fall or two, a black 
More 


This Hippocrates knew 


face or the like, and vet allay the heat and fury of the combatants ? 
than this, wrestling is a sovereign cure for all ills, 
lull well, who, though he applauded exercise, was unwilling to desiroy 


Pouarmacy at a single blow. Therefore, he said no word of the Hadn dua 


oupt ox, which is ‘our Cornish-Hugg or Inn-Play Wrestling,” and for 





guod reason, beciuse he was sure that that maniy exercise, if generally 


practised, wouid supersede all physic. Thas would return the golden age of 


health, peace and chivalry. Sir Thomas drew a pleasant picture of the 
“young women,” who at wakes and other festivals watch the prowess of 
** They 


nor do they approve ol 


their champions, like the peerless dames at joust or tournament. 
come not thither,” says he, **to choose a coward,” 
the Norfolk Out-Play, the rending and tearing of waistcoats, the kicking and 
breaking of shins. And Sir Thomas is of a like mind with the young woman 
lor him there is but one kind of wrestling 


“the Inn-Play or Coruish-Hugg.” 
Chis is his gospel, which he preaches with an eloquent fanaticism, The 
man who would condescend to the Out-llay is unfit to live or to fight. The 
valiant Briton will always close with his adversary; he will never delay the 
grip; and if he will follow the good counsel here given, surely the gold-laced 


hat of Bunny will perc: upon his head. And 


f one throw will not suit his 
style and strength, here are a round dozen to choose from—the Flying Horse, 
the Hanging Trippet, the Back-Clamp and the Pinnion, Phen to it, my 
masters, and may the best man win! And who ts the best man? He must 
be of a middle-size, athletic, full-breasted and broad-shouldered, sound in 
wind and strength, brawny-legged and armed, 
yet clean-limbed = ** Terence’s man,” says Sit 
Thomas, ‘‘that has ‘corpus solidum arque 
succi plenum,’ is my promising scholar to do me 
credit,” [le will admit none that has hereditary 
gout, nor any that is hipped and out of joint. 
**A valetudinarian,” ” 


he exclaims, is my 


aversion,’ Non est vivere, sed varere vita 


In short, ‘*I receive no Limberhams, no 
Darling Sucking-Bottles, who must not rise 
at Midsummer tll eleven of the clock, 


I'll scarce 


admit a Sheep-Biter, none but 
Beef-Eaters wili go down with me, who have 
robust, sound, and healthy bodies.” Sheep- 
Biter is an excellent word, and it is clear that 
Sir Thomas Parkyns possessed himself « desire 
to inculcate in others all those virtues that 
have made Great Britain what she is. 

The humour of his style was intentional, 
The old wrestler was conscious even of his 
pedantry. ‘* If upon perusal of this mv Book 
of Wrestling my Readers shall laugh at it till 
they lie down,” thus he writes, ** I hope they’!l 
be so ingenious as to own the Fall which 
answereth the design and very end of this 
undertaking.” His readers, after two centuries, 
will not grudge him his triumph. He can 
still vanquish them with an ease and se urity 
which the 


passage of the 


years has not 
impaired, And for himself, he grew old 
With 
perfect truth it was said of him that ‘‘ he ed. 


throw a tenant, combst a 


honourably in strength and esteem 


paradox, quote 
Martial, and sign a m7/¢¢mus with any man of 
bis own age or 


country,” Ile made a 








collection of stone coffins, in one of which he 
was buried, and many years before his death 
he set up in the chancel of his church at 
Bunny a stone effigy of himself in wrestler’s 
posture, The werk of his chaplain, and 
fashioned (we are told) in one of his barns, 
it aroused ridicule in some, anger in others. 
Though the hero 
different, a 


himself was in- 


Ilotiman, 
deiended him in a polite copy of verses, explaining that ** Brave Parkyns 


friend, one Francis 


imitates great Jacob’s Fame,” and charging his censurers wih 


impiety 
restaments, both New and Old Ile was 


against the Seventy-cicht 


when ‘‘death at last gave him the back-fall,” and his contest outlived 
him for seventy years, lo-iay they no longer wrestle in Bunny 
Park ; the old scholar’s effigy is scarred and broken by time, Hlis book 
alone remains, an enduring monument, though seen by tew, of his courage 
and humour, CHARLES WHIBLEY 


. 
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~ SUDELEY CASTLE, = | 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 


IHE SEAT OF . 


MR, HENRY DENT BROCKLEHURST, 
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UDELEY, which stands on the pleasant Cotswold slopes her in possession, and when he died in 1057 he was succeeded by 

just south of Winchcombe town, has the distinction of his son Harold. Harold appears to have borne no part in the 

pos ny a recorded history long antedating the advent struggle of 1056, and it cannot be said on which side his 

of the Norman Winchcombe was a royal town of the sympathies lay. Ilis step-grandfather'’s influence would secure 

Mercian Kingdom. Here Cenwulf founded the great him his estates, but he was too uncertain in heart and too weak 

Benedictine Abbey, and here he and his murdered son Cenhelm in head to be given the earldom his father had held. We therefore 

were buried in Sig a. Such neighbouring lands as did not pass know of him only through the Domesday Surveyors, who tell us 

into the posse not the Abbey appear to have remained in royal that “ Herald the son of Earl Radulf holds Sudlege of the King, 

hand whe n\Wessex succeeded Mercia in the leadership of England, and Radulf his father held it.””. Leland, who has much to say as 

and nearly two centuries after Cenwulf's death, Ethelred the to Sudeley, assures us that “there had been a minor-place at 
Unready wave Sudeley to his youngest daughter, Godgifu. Sudeley before the building of the Castle and the platte is yet } 

Godgifu’s mother was the Norman Emma, and her husbands were seen in Sudeley Parke where it stode.” This would have been 

Walter of Mantes and Eustace of Boulogne, the latter of whom Harold’s home, for it was his son John who was the first castle- 

fought with William at Senlac. We are not, therefore, surprised builder, copying the general example in the anarchy of Stephen's 

that the Conquest brought no change in the ownership of Sudeley. reign. Sir Gilbert Scott when at work at Sudeley in 1854 
‘Ralph the Earl,’’ Godgifu's son by her first husband, succeeded found portions of what he held to be this first castle in the lower ‘ 


partof the tower, of which the 
upper room is now called 
Katherine Parr's. Of John of 
Sudeley’s sons, the elder in- 
herited that estate and was with 
Richard Cceur de Lion on 
Crusade, winning back for his 
family the good opinion of the 
Church lost by his younger 
brother of Toddington a tew 
years before, for he is the 
William de Tracy, murderer of 
Becket, who, putting his foot 
on the dead Ar« hbishop’s head, 
exclaimed, “ Thus perishes a 
traitor.”” -The last male of the 
line of Godgifu of England 
and Walter of Mantes, having 
fought at Crecy, died during 
the Black Prince’s Spanish 
K:xpedition in 1367, and his 
daughter Joan ci arried Sudel 

to her husband, William 
Boteler. Their grandson was 
Sudeley’s first really eminent 
possessor and its greatest 
builder. Ralph Boteler was 
probably too young to be pre- 
sent at Agincourt in 1415, but 
a few years later we find him 
in the retinue of Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester, when 
Henry V. married Charles 
VI.’s daughter at Troyes and 
became “heir and regent” of 
Irance. In the next reign | 
Boteler fought under Bedford 

during the periods both of the 

success and of the failure of 
English arms. But though, in 

the end, France was lost to his 

King, Ralph himself profited by . 
the war, amassed a fortune and 
became Lord Chamberlain and 
Baron of Sudeley in 1441. 
Next year we find that, “hold- \ 
ing the great office of Lord 
Treasurer of England, he had 
for his winter robe, against 
Christmas, an allowance out 
of the King’s wardrobe of ten 
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r Li of his.” The Portmare ‘J r 

ist ruinous portions of Ralph's cast 
hen t teenth century restorations were begun. It has 
pora | it habitation and it stands south 
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to them, as his heirs, of Sudeley, of which he had been wrong 
tully dispossessed. ‘They add that he was taken to the Tower 
of London and lay there for long ‘*in full streyte prison and 
cowde,” because his castle pleased the King, and that he only 

iwned away his rights under pressure and “for dread of his 
lite and cohertion of that imprisonment.” Leland, therefore, 
qu ytted a tradition based on fact when he wrote that * King 
kkdward bore no good will to the Lord of Sudeley, whereupon 
by complaints he was attached, and going up to London he looked 
from the hill of Sudeley and said, ‘ Sudeley Castle, thou art the 
traitor, not 1.’”) In this sense it continued a traitor in Henry Vil.’s 
as it was too valuable to be given up to its builder’s 
nephews, and remained Crown property unul the accession of 
Kdward VI., when it was granted to Thomas Seymour, who 
was created Lord Sudeley. Of the many seif-seeking adventurers 
whose selfish career was closed on Tower Hill under the Tudors, 
he was one of those who best deserved his tate. His greed and 
his lust seem to have been unqualified by any of the noble 
feelings and higher aspirations which entered into the composite 
natures of many of his associate uch as his own elder brother, 
the Protector Somerset. Already advanced and enriched by his 
brother-in-law, Henry VILL, he did not wait for that king’s 
rht to make the most of his position as the 


funeral before he sought 
next king’s uncle. ‘The Council gave him a peerage, the office of 
Lord High Admiral and eighteen Gloucestershire manors besides 
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next century, the grandeur of Ralph Boteler’s house gave rise 


to envy in a royal breast, and was a factor in its builder's 
lowntall. To the Llouse of Lancaster had Lord Sudeley owed 
hy idvancement and his fortune, and he is found fighting on 


llenry’s side when the first blood of the Roses’ War was shed 
ut St. Albans in 1455. \t that early stage the struggle did not 
develop the internecine character which it afterwards assumed. 
The Duke of Somerset and other lords and knights fell in the 
King’s defeat, but there were no after beheadings and no attainders. 
Indeed, a general pardon was issued by the Parliament which 

iortly alterwards met. Lord Sudeley, therefore, having escaped 
the dangers of the field, was safe in limb and in fortune, and, as 
his name does not appear among the combatants in any of the 

icceeding battles, the final triumph and accession of Edward IV. 
yund him still unattainted and in possession. But he belonged 
to the other side, and his castle and estates were desirable. 
hat was enough to seal his fate, and he was made to surrender 
Sudeley and half-a-dozen other manors. These, a deed dated 
in February, 1469, merely states that he had “ given and granted” 
to ten of Edward LV.’s leading relations, ministers and partisans, 
ind there is no contemporary record of how that deed was 
extracted from the unwilling landowner. But when Henry VII. 
had come to the throne and the Lancastrian partisans were once 
more in tavour, the nephews ol Lord Sudeley (who, together 
with his only son, was then dead) petitioned for the restoration 
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Sudeley. A fortnight after Heury’s funeral he was proposing 
to his daughter, the Princess Elizabeth, and thwarted in that 
quarter he turned his attention to the new-made widow, Queen 
Katherine Parr. Four days later they were secretly engaged 
and three months later secretly married. When she had been 
the widow of her second husband, Lord Latimer, Katherine and 
Thomas Seymour had been drawn together. But the King’s 
eye falling on her as a likely subject for his sixth matrimonial 
venture, she saw “God's Will” in this, and, leaving her young 
and handsome lover, married the decaying monarch. With the 
fate of Anne Boleyn and Katherine Howard before her, she 
ordered her life with extreme prudence, and gave no handle to 
gossip. Her real ability, learning and goodness enabled her to 
retain her husband’s favour and to earn the friendship of all his 
children; even, despite her own decided Protestantism, of the 
Catholic Mary. Yet she did not hesitate, as soon as she was 
free, to throw herself into the arms of the handsome, dashing 
scamp whose conduct towards her was promptly such that when 
she died, eighteen months later, the false rumour that he 
had poisoned her gained easy credence. ‘Their marriage was 
soon made public and was condoned, and meanwhile Sudeley 
had been in the workmen’s hands. We are told that: “In 
the former reign according to Leland, ‘it was going to ruin, 
more the pity!’ but, now the property of Seymour, it was 
rapidly beig met unorphosed, trom the neglected and uninhabited 
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Latimer compared to a mole vetting himself away into 
nost interesting character at Sudeley during 
While now gathered together the various relics of 
as her miniature by Holbein, her 
letter accepting Lord Seymour ol Sudeley and three locks 
a chamber of life but of death 


earth. but t 


this year Wa 
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cou " Both these children were clever 
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to its lord, whose escape from such society 
the 


ord Sudeley’s ward, Lady Jane Grey. 


she had been handed over to him by her 
set, on the plea that he was uncle 
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chapel. 


ind could best promote the desired marriage of her hair. but it was not 


IN 


and 


THE GARDEN. 





the gilded bedstead, 
fair tapestries repre- 
nurse’s hed was to 


gold, the 
ven 


Copyright NORTIT SIDE OF THE CHAPEL. “COUN 

in than a hundred and twenty gentlemen baron’s wile, and we hear of 

id and yeomen of the guard.” Here learned of state covered with cloth of 

Keformed Church, such as Coverdale and senting the twelve months. 

h afterwards bishops, dwelt with her and have ‘*counterpoints of imagery to ple 
aud intellectual tone to the life at the castle, 


that the Queen was preparing for herself. 


* Devotional 
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highly educated 
lor their years and 
both cf Protestant 
leaning, and 
Queen Katherine’s 
house was about 
the best, morally 
and educationatly, 
which could have 
been found for the 
girl, ex ept in 
her choice of a 
fourth husband, 
Katherine Parr 
was, in conduct 
and in judgement, 
superior to the 
large majority of 
the great ladies of 
her day. As the 
year 1548 wore on 
a stil more ab- 
sorbing interest 
than the education 
of her ward began 
to occupy the 
Queen. lor the 
first time she was 
to beco me a 
mother. lle: 
lying-in was to be 
consonant with 
her position as a 
King’s widow 


the charr 


the babe.” Phe 


Queen’s apartments lay immediately to the north of Ralph 
Boteler’s great hall, and an upper onel window of his date suli 
survives at this point, looking out east upon the garden and 
Tradition makes this the nursery window, and here are 


the Queen, such 
iracts,” het 


Seven days after the 
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ilready ft t castle to enter upon further matrimonial 
nes. During the Queen's ltetime his intimacy with the 
Prince | th " ich as may have pa d muster at that 
but whi ertainly would be objected to to-day. As soon 
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before, and he endeavoured ) 


ire the P ; ynsent to a clandestine marriage. Again 

‘ ful, | ! thou t to have turned his attention to 
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hall. The north quadrangle must then have been occupied by 
subsidiary buildings, which were, in the sixteenth century, 
converted into the principal residential apartments in accordance 
with the enhanced requirements of that age. Who carried out 
these large alterations? Only in the early days of Thomas 
Seymour's occupation do we hear of extensive werks going on. 
But these occupied so little space of time that, despite the 
activity shown, they would seem to have consisted in repairs 
and decorations rather than in the complete re-edification—on a 
different scale and in a different style—of a whole quadrangle. 
And the style in which it is built favours the view that it belongs 
to the time of the second Chandos rather than of Thomas 
Seymour. In Edward VI.’s time—and, indeed, under Philip 
and Mary—there remained just enough Gothic feeling to 
continue the use of the depressed arch headstones to window 
lights, which had begun in the fifteenth century and continued, 
with rather greater width of light and reduced solidity of 
mullion, under Henry VIII. The older part of Dingley, built 
under Edward VI., and the post-Reformation building at 
St. Osyth’s Priory, erected under Philip and Mary, are instances 
of this continuance But the whole of the windows of the 
north or new quadrangle at Sudeley—that is, of the part now 
inhabited —have square-topped lights, and the section of mullions 
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But his close connection with the Duke of Northumberland in 
the latter heme to place Lady Jane on the throne led to his 
downfall w Mary gained the upper hand. His life was 
pared, but he was stripped of his titles and estates. He and 


plot, including the unfortunate Lady 
jane herself, found themselves in the Tower, under the strict, 
but humane, guardianship of the Constable, Sir John Brydges. 
Under Henry VIII. Brydges had had charge of the ¢ astle of 
Sudeley, and now istle and estates were conferred upon him, 
and, claiming as he did female descent from the Chandos whom 
l‘roissart’s pages extol, the Chandos barony was revived in his 


favour. He possessed Sudeley only three years, for he died in 
1557, and it must therefore have been his son and grandson who 
did the Elizabethan work to be found there. We have seen 
that Sir Gilbert Scott had opinions as to the date of the earliest 
masonry to be found at Sudeley, but he does not seem to have 
continued his chronology. Nor do we get much help in thi 


particular respect from the late Mrs. Dent's comprehensive 
work on The Annals of Winchcombe and Sudeley,” from 

ich we have been freely quoting. Roughly speaking, the 
istle does now consist, and must originally have consisted, of 


two quadrangles, of which the southern included the chief edifices 


ol Ralph Boteler’s days, such as the keep and the banqueting 
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ind transoms, together with the general form and size of the 
windows, are of the kind frequent under Elizabeth, but rarely 
used earlier. Moreover, in two places we have evidence that 
E-dmund, second Lord Chandos, did work in this portion of the 
castle. In what is known as the Cnandos Room is a mantel- 
piece having the initials E.C. and the family motto, ‘ Mainteine 
le Droit,” carved upon it. The same initials and the date 
1572—the year of Edmuna s death—appear over a little window 
near the western gateway. ‘Two years later Edmund's son and 
successor, Giles, received the Virgin Queen at Sudeley, and it 
is therefore a fairly safe conjecture tnat the third lord was 
enabled to indulge in royal receptions owing to the building 
activity displayed by the second. Giles was only twenty-seven 
years of age when Elizabeth first visited him in 1574, and was still 
unmarried, so that it fell to the lot of his mother, ** the old Lady 
Shandowes,” to present to her sovereign a jewel consisting of a 
“falcon or parrot, the body crystal, the head, tail, legs and breast 
of gold tully garnished with sparks of rubies and emeralds.” Next 
year Elizabeth was again at Sudeley, but it was not until jater in 
her reign and after the Spanish Armada days—which kept Lord 
Chandos busy with his duties as Lord-Lieutenant of the County 

that she paid her last and longest visit. It was a very splendid affair. 
“ The lord and lady of the Castle prepared emblematic and costly 
gifts; shepherds and shepherdesses, Cotswold sneep and locks of 
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Is and 1 were all introduced to play their part 

thie wea Periormances were given every night"; and 

é t Su iv there was a play “‘ which commenced with 
\p I er Daphne.’ lo this magnificent host 
04, brother, Wiiliam, during whose period of 

in r l the Sudele household seem to have 

| il erly, f ne of his men are reported to have 
ittacked a I | Clothiers returning with £400 from 
1} | \\ ve being at that time one of the centres 
( Cut i trace His son, Guy Brydges, fifth Lord 
( Sudeley'’s lords to improve and add to 
the bu ; i] initials and the date 1614 may be seen 
a doorway to the cloister or passage that in sone form or 

t ‘ run between the quadrangles and was used to 

ect the kitche ind the hall. He lived in his great-uncle’ 

i ra vas k wnas the “ Ki y ot the Cotswolds” 

» the ’ of retinue. He kept open house three 

i rv k t r entry, and the poor profited by the 
wits of his feasts. ‘This mode of life may, in some measure, 

it for ealth and his resort to foreign watering 

| é Ile died 1 yich on a journey to Spa in 1621, 
t yea mn to succeed him, Soon alter George, 
‘ lord ¢ I ime of age, the Civil War broke out, 
dsarime th th Koyal commission of array, he came 

1 to Gloucestershire to raise troops for the King. but 
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piece of beaded needle- work, now at Sudeley, represents Charles’s 
reception there by Lady Sudeley and her sister armed with 
musical instruments. In 1644 Waller summoned the castle to 
surrender, and on this being refused he brought up his guns 
against the garrison, when “one shot by chance took off the head 
of their cannoneer and exceedingly daunted the common soldier.” 
As Waller's battery was placed on the rising ground east of the 
castle—about where the upper terrace of the garden now stretches 
along—-the breach still shown near the top of the octagon tower, 
which forms part of the hall ruins, may well be the one made by 
this shot, which not only daunted the soldiers but affected the 
courage of Sir William Morton, who was in charge of the 
PATrison : 
Bounce ! bounce! again go Waller’s gun-, 
And Morton began to swear, 
** I'd rath 
Than the head of my cannoneer.” 


r have lost ten thousand pounds 


He surrendered at discretion, and so lived, not “ to fight another 
day,” but to exchange the sword for the gown and becomea 
judye of the King’s Bench after the Restoration. 
Waller’s capture of Sudeley Castle sealed its fate. 
the Council of State ordered it to be “slighted,” and 
destruction of it as a place of strength was accompanied by its 
ie estate passed to the 


In 1649 
this 


desertion as a place of inhabitance. T! 
descendants of the sixth Lord Chandos’s second wile by another 





righ THE EASTERN 
Probably the point whe 

Gloucestershire, as a whole, and especially its towns, 
ul a troug Parliamentary bias, and at Cirencester the 
people ‘‘rose upon him, threatened his person and tore his 


uriage to pieces, so that it was not without difficulty that he 


escaped with his life.” But he raised a troop of horse and a 
regiment of foot and joined the cavalier army. At the battle of 
Newbury im 1643 three horses were killed under him, but 
mounting a fourth he was foremost in breaking the Earl of 
Iessex’s cavalry [lis impetuositv was criticised, but Charles 
exclaimed: * Let Chandos alone, his errors are safe.”’ palety, 


;a condition to which, with all his zeal for the Royal 

cause, he ufter Newbury fight, to turned | 
ntion, and he declared to the Compounding Committee in 

1646 that he “ rendered to the late Earl of 

Lord General of the Parliament's forces, on the 1st April, 1644,” 

1ccount, to pay for his delinquency on the 


seems, yon have nis 


himself Essex, then 


ind claimed, on that 


vest scale. Even so, the great charges on the estates and his 
own heavy expenditure left hima poor man. He retired to his 
Middlesex estate and died in 1655. Meanwhile evil days had 
len on his castle It was taken and retaken in the early days of 
the war. Colonel Massey’s men had captured it and had wrecked 
the chapel and other buildings in January, 1643. The Royalists 


regained possession, and it was Charles’s quarters during the 
Gloucester in the September of that year. An ancient 


sieve ol 
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husband. It became more and more of a ruin, the roof merely 
being kept on a portion of the north quadrangle for use as a farm. 
Thus George III. found it when he came over from Cheltenham 
in 1788, and was only saved from falling down one of the 
dilapidated newel stairways “ by the timely though unceremonious 
interference of Mrs. Cox,” who was the tenant at that time. 
Later onit was a public-house kept by one Attwood, who “ pulled 
down a great deal, and sold oak beams and lead and other 
material which were freely used mm the neighbourhood.” From 
complete demolition it was saved in 1830 by Messrs. John and 
William Dent, who purchased the castle and the estate and with 
great respect for its ancient aspect and architecture repaired 
and rendered habitable the whole of the north quadrangle 
and restored the desecrated chapel. Of the great collection 
of valuable and_ historical pictures, furniture and other 
objects with which they filled the rooms at Sudeley nothing 


can be said here, since it is only with the exterior that 
the present article and illustrations are concerned. A word, 
however, must be said of the garden. One of the early 


examples of the renewed taste for formalism in the nineteenth 
century, it is also one of the best. The great raised terrace 
which surrounds it to east and south permits a broad outlook 
on to the picturesque Cotswold country on the one side anda 
more intimate view of the central part of the garden on the 
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other. The central part consists principally of a great parterre 
of walks, beds and grass plats with a central fountain. This is 
enclosed by tall and dignified yew hedges in pairs, forming 
narrow galleries with arched apertures. Beyond, again, to the 
north, on rather higher ground, rises the restored chapel, and 
beyond again is an extremely well-designed and _ well-planted 
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rose garden which even towards the end of last October was a 
wealth of fine blooms in excellent condition, ‘irom a neglected 
ruin, Sudeley has been once more raised, by the family of its 


present owner, to the position of a stately home. But it is also 
avery delightful one, rich in Nature and in Art, in history and 
in association. r. 


HARL FITZWILLIAMS HUNTERS 


ORD FITZWILLIAM is Master of 
two packs of hounds and he 
hunts with them all. He used at 
one time to play polo, too, and 
had a turn at soldiering and hog 

hunting in india. He has a liking for the 
sea, so that he may be regarded as an 
all-round sportsman who, perhaps, loves 
horse and hound better than the other 
sports. He has two packs of hounds, his 
own property, and in Frank Bartlett and 
S. Morgan he employs two huntsmen noted 
for skill in the field and judgment in the 
kennel. Naturally, he has to keep a very 
large stud of hunters. both for himself and 
Lady Fitzwilliam. She is the daughter of 
an M.1.H., the Earl of Zetland, who has 
kept hounds at Aske for many years. Two 
of Lord Fitzwilliam’s countries, the Grove 
and the Wentworth, are situated in York- 
shire, and he has a large property in Ireland, 
so that he has, at all events, two horse-breed- 
ing territories from which to draw supplies. 
There is no county that is more thoroughly 
hunted than Yorkshire, and the demand for 
hunters there must be very considerable. 
Yet horse-breeding in Yorkshire has not in- 
creased lately. For one thing, though not 
extinct, the race of hard-riding young farmers 
of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, who made so Heun &. feanreft 
many first-rate hunters out of the colts bred 

by their fathers, has sadly diminished. IV. A. Rouch. 
Hunter-breeding, as | have already said, 

does not pay, because the price of unmade hunters will not repay 
the cost of rearing them. A man must make the horse and ride 
him, and take some of his payment in pleasure and the chance of 
now and then selling an unusually good horse fora high price. | 
think, too, that wealthy buyers, men who mean to have the best 
horses, do not so often purchase their horses directly from farmers 
or breeders as they used to do. I do not, at all events in my own 
experience, often come across those incidents recorded in old 
hunting records of some keen follower, because he has seen a 
horse going well in a fast run, offering a big price for it then and 
there. Purchasers like Lord Alvanley, Lord Plymouth and Mr. 
Osbaldeston, who world have a horse if they fancied him, are 
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scarce, and the trade is chiefly in the hands of fashionable 
dealers who must, to cover expenses and bad debts, make large 
profits. The demand for cheap hunters is great; but then a 
cheap hunter —that is, a horse priced at from £40 to £60, and | 
know many hunting people who seldom give more—can never 
pay a breeder even his out-of-pocket expenses in rearing and 


breaking him, to say nothing of profit. It is clear then that 
Masters who keep large studs of high quality, like Lord 
Fitzwilliam, are those who maintain the horse supply. This rests 


more and more upon hunters, since the demand tor every othet 
kind of horse grows steadily less The kind of horse we want 
for Yorkshire hunting is, however, exactly that which is most 
useful to the country at large. Lhe 
ploughs and woodlands and the levels, 
deep in wet weather, do not need pace 
so much as staying power. <A _ horse 
need not gallop fast enough to wina 
st eple hase, but he must be able to » 
on for long distances and jump many 
fences, and now and then a big ditch, 
ata fair hunting pace. It is only now 
and then that he will be asked to go 
faster than this. “Though, as we shall 
see, the hounds are as good as possible, 
yet they cannot, as a rule, travel faster 
than their noses and a fair scent allow 
them. Here and there there are some 
delightful bits of going in the Went- 
worth country Leicestershire grass 
and fences—-but the extent of this is 
small. Wentworth Woodhouse is but 
ten miles from Sheffield, and very soon 
after leaving the park horses and 
hounds have to pick their way through 
many an obstacle of rail, train and 
canal. Then it is that a fair turn of 
speed comes in useful, when we cannot 
ride straight to hounds and wish to get 
back to them as soon as may be. In 
both Lord Fitzwilliam’s countries, the 
Grove and the Wentworth, as we have 
seen, staying power is among the first 
requisites. but if a horse is to stay 
well through a long day’s hunting in a 
Copyright rough or deep country he must have 
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blood and shape. Horses may, and perhaps do, 
go in all shapes; but no man who had the power 
to choose would ride anything but a well-shaped 
horse in the hunting-field. It will be noted 


that, when we come to look closely at 
the series of portraits of the Wentworth 
horses that illustrate this article, we shall 
see that they all conform to a certain high 
standard of hunter make and shape, whatever 
minor differences there may be between them. 
Moreover, these horses are all full of quality. 
We will begin with Lady Fitzwilliam’s favourite 
Derry. | do not know, but | am prepared to 
believe that this charming horse has pony blood 
somewhere. With the power necessary for his 
work he has the peculiar alert and intelligent 
look characteristic of pony blood, and, indeed, 
there is something about his whole cut which 
suggests the pony. Probably a due combination 
of thorough-bred and pony blood is the very 
best possible blend for a hunter, and I have 
never doubted that the active, hardy, peat- 
carrying ponies of Galway and Connemara have 
no small share in the cleverness and resource 
of the Irish hunter. Derry has rather notable 
jumping quarters and all the power behind the 
saddle which makes fences seem small and 
fives uS a sense of flying as the good horse 
carries us from field to field. Then Derry has 
a beautiful temper, a quality which, whether in 
man or beast, is attractive. In a hunter for 
those who ride what they will and not what they 
must, a fine-tempered horse is indispensable; 
for since we go out hunting to see hounds at 
work and not to show off our horsemanship, a 
good-tempered horse is a great factor in our 
enjoyment. <A horse like Derry, quick, clever, 
bold and untiring, is a treasure which may make 
even the most fortunate feel happier on hunting 
days. 

Deep girth, short back and great propelling 
power mark Lady Fitwilliam’s other horse 
portrayed here. The Owl was probably so 
named from his wisdom, or was it because he 
is still going smoothly and well when the dusk 
of along day creeps on? When we turn to Lord 
litzwilliam’s own horses, we see at once one 
reason why Airling is so great a favourite with 


his master. He is not merely a horse of great 
scope and power, and probably very fast, but he 
must be a charming horse to ride. ‘This will 


occur to any hunting-man who looks at him for 
a moment. Such a horse is invaluable to a 
rider who wishes to sit at ease and watch hounds 
at their work and to meditate on the merits and 
the fate of the members, young and old, of the 
pack. In the case of Aligar, it may be that 
the camera has caught the horse in a less 
favourable position; but he is a somewhat 
plainer animal than Airling. Yet we shall not 
fail to note the shoulder so beautifully laid, 
the long forearm and the reach and powei 
of the hind-quarters. This horse is a hunter 
all over, even if not at quite the level of perfec- 
tion of the last. 

When Lord Fitzwilliam took the Grove 
Hounds after Lord Galway’s resignation, he 
formed, with country he inherited from his 
grandfather, the late Earl Fitzwilliam, a_prac- 
tically continuous stretch of hunting territory 
some thirty-six miles in length. here are 
two packs kept and two huntsmen, Bartlett 
moving from Wentworth to Grove and Morgan 
coming to the kennels at the last-named place. 
Morgan, who had a long and useful career, 
brought with him many of the hounds and his 
old favourite, Grey Pigeon, the white horse so 
long known to the followers of Lord Galway’s 
Hunt. Morgan has ridden this grand old horse 
for many seasons. ‘There is scarcely a. fence 
in the Grove country they have not got over 
together. This is a wonderful stamp of horse, 
showing very few signs of age except in his 
colour, and with legs we might be glad to see on 
some of our younger horses. The very sight of 
his picture will recall many memories of sport 
enjoyed during the years of his service with 
Morgan in Lord Galway’s Hunt. 

Passing to the other horses, we have in 
Irish Ivy one of a stamp of horse we always 
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welcome on this side of the Channel. Irish 
horses learn so much of a hunter’s work in their 
own country that they soon pick up what there 
is to acquire over here. One thing they never 
forget, and that is that the horse that would 
avoid a fall must always have a leg to spare. 
1 was considering what could be said of the 
other two, Ruinand Hilarity, which are certainly 
horses of a notable stamp and quality, when it 
occurred to me to look once more at the set of 
pictures, and it then struck me that a certain 
difficulty arose in describing this stud because 
they were all (with the exception of Airling and 
Grey Pigeon, both rather exceptional horses) of 
similar type. What could one Say of one horse 
that was not true of another? All are of that 
type of true-shaped, well-bred hunter that every- 
one would wish to have, but of which to have a 
stableful takes money and judgment. The fact 
that Masters of Hounds like Lord Fitzwilliam 
require a large number of horses of this sort 
encourages breeders. Looking over studs like 
this has led me to collect and study the portraits of 
horses of a bygone day, and I am struck by the 
similat ity of the type of the best of ours with those 
belonging to our grandfathers. | cannot see that 
hunters of the best class have greatly improved in 
the last fifty or sixty years, even allowing for the 
permissible flattering which artists like Herring, 
lerneley and Barraud may have unconsciously 
indulged in. X 


THE EPICURE IN 
SEARCH OF 
VEGETABLES. 


HE wisest modern doctors tell us to eat 
good greenmeat more than we do; but 
where are we to get it?) The late Si 
Richard Owen used to tell me that man 
was a fruit and shoot eating animal 

by nature, though omnivorous as regards othet 
things, especially when he had nothing else. As 
I write, there is an article in the Lancet on our 
indebtedness to the Vegetable Kingdom, so that 
we are fortified by scientific opinion as_ to 
their value asa food. ‘The first thing to do is 
to have a general change of plan in gardens. 
People in towns must take what they can get ; 
but country people grow too much: the coarser 
vegetables, like cabbage and potatoes, in good 
garden ground when these can be grown any- 
where, sometimes indeed, better, on the farm 
than in the garden. A certain proportion of the 
ground should be given to other things, which 
1 hope to indicate as I go on. But the ques- 
tion for the present is what we can get now. 
Hard winters are those that test us most, and 
there should be more trials of green vegetables 
that endure a hard winter. A friend, writing 
from the Midiands to me, says: “In our 
garden we have nota bit of green stuff in the 
place; all are killed outright.” I think it woul: 
be worth the while of our great seedsmen if, 
instead of endeavouring to surpass each other 
with the big bean or the big marrow, they 
would turn their attention to this very impor- 
tant subject of raising and experimenting with 
really hardy green vegetables. 

Perhaps the best way to begin is to tell 
what we can get at present, even in_ these 
disastrous circumstances of hard weather. As 
regards green vegetables, tho-e that come 
best in winter are the commoner kales often 
grown in cottage gardens. Among these, 
cottager’s kale | find very hardy, and all these 
things are best from the sprouts. Most of them 
are very hardy, and could be made more so by 
a little thought. The purple sprouting broccoli 
is a hardy, tine thing, and perhaps the best of 
all broccoli. Asparagus kale, too, is good, and 
the Ragged Jack kale of the Scotch. We eat 
the side sprouts of these, which are so welcome 
in the spring, and, indeed, are often the only 
green things worth eating then. 

A little more care in cultivation would 
lead to a hardier race, as in their case we 
are not growing for size as when we LTOWw 
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| i hare he seakale in use now is happily free from the troubles of the 
ul k; but it might well be served in a little more variety. I 
| it au gra It is the fashion in England to look 
| " (3 it Burl upO ta egetables as salads, which really should 
' pu ae be tr ed and eaten as vegetable For example, there 
» dry ( di 7 th arrolie of the French, which ts an excellent vegetable 
' braised and served round meat. I have actually seen people trying 
, \ ul to eat it asasalad. <A salad should be made of delicate things, 
\ t ) and for this there ts nothing equal to the different forms of lettuce. 
‘ 1 as the lhe forms of endive, Batavian and others, really want cooking, 
{ n | and the Irench do it very well, as anyone might do here. 
In | \ i that it i \s regards salads, one much neglected with us is lamb’s lettuce 
leat! It or mache, a tender and nice salad, especially when there is a 
| ue as a vevetabl little crisp celery mixed with it. It should be grown rather 
ised \ d plot of it. close in clean little raised beds or frames, so as not to be 
It { ‘ 1) lery and no bespattered by heavy rains. 
a lu ‘ rden eli \ll these | have mentioned are in use now, and also I find 
ute wht to | a standard \ ible a good brand of sweet corn very useful. In the summer | grow 
, is in It (; \ nd be. tre iS a mere this with success ina warm corner of the garden,and am now happy 
t ‘ It] { t roa ften to have itinanytorm. Later on | will saya little more about this. 
rt t t eu to mw tresh \sparagus has come into the shops, and very dear it is. 
f { Such a delicacy we who nave gardens should make a little more 
\) eta ‘ tly from abroad, for effort to advance, planting the early kind in hot-beds, as has 
1 to t I} ms a been done at Syon for many years past. 
{ ft 1 forms of our common We have had along season of cardoon this winter, mostly 
TT ful bl ky held nae in imported vegetable. Not much is made of it in our country, 
| dera pura from abroad, and though not difheult to grow in rich ground and as a plant very 
to | aut , and readily handsome. ‘The main thing with it is right blanching in autumn 
tab ual ¢ \ 1 ¢ } ed an und its preservation from cold and excessive wet. It deserves 
ere there rate 1 for for it lt the care of the good gardener and good cook, and when these meet 
bitter fl uN uno er vevetables, and it it makes an excellent winter vegetable, lasting a long season 
ul Ln t regular crop ry garden. [here is, and into the spring. W. Robinson. 
ip] ) theult il t ( kin One ve thle which —_—_—— 
1 ( ry to 1 but it as tl-treated Prue STAR-FLOWERED MAGNOLIA, 
th | | \ t 1 ith grease a pice that (QUITE one of the prettiest, if one of the smallest, flowered Magnolias 
i iv al pencelat ie W jiyv destl \ French , it w ie is known to botanists under the name of M. stellata, this name 
i ( el yal | tive qua wy bein derive from the shape of the flowers, which is rou hly that of a star, 
, , iske ' yal " rm dinner the etals being pointe It forms a rather dense slrub about 6ft. high, 
| , I i I| i pisite right n should be use for massing in beds, [he tlowers open rather 
it the test 6 a d cool \ common arly in the spring, and consequently are apt to be injured by late frosts; 
table a e ! think very n » under-valued. i but this disaster can easily be avoided by placing light canvas over the 
Jer * It is not really an artichoke, but hrabs when a frost Is likely to occur, leaving this on until the sun is well 
we 4 aces the premtenesealin « of th i romct lt up the next morning Che flowers are pure glistening winite, and make up in 
rofusion what they lack in size. In preparing the soil for this or any 
despised beca ed wit : mG =“ such as Magnolia son rough peat and leaf-mould should be incorporated, and 
used to past on p! ud with but af braised and September, March aad April are the best months in which to plant. 
ed im othe " it | t vel woul ind) whol re ; , : 
fours it ld ob ell - slerae Ther. aire A New MouNrAIN CLEMATIS. 
, yas DI to be a little better. which we Those who love the rather small, white-flowered Mountain Clematis 
1, T eo much more toot ne food than fried potatoes, (C. montana) will be pleased to hear of a comparatively new form of it, which 
. has ruby-coloured flowers, and is known to the botanist as C. montana rubens. 
nel it tnt " t chips we know os » with game. lt is one of the many excellent hardy shrubs which have been introduced to 
Brussel a ef = but in them the mania nis country during recent years from China, and forms a companion to 
r imp nen ha destroyed a ood thing. Lhat com its white-flowered prototype, of which it is an exact counterpart except in 
not cre between a cabba nd it prout. he colour and size of the flowers, these being rather darger than those of the 
Ve puaial il ty ecl to ret th true kind, ich 1 type. Bota flower in spring, and the proper method of pruning is to cut 
rite hardy ind) very mall, and it rinich sb cooked in out the oldest shoots after the flowers have faded Like others of the 
the bru way. Like th prout ibove referred to, family, these Mountain Clematises delight in soil which contains a »yod 
t should be planted in firm and too moist or rich groun mo of lime. KF. W. H. 
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\ BOOK OF THE WEEK, Welsh.” Froude held that Miss Welsh was primarily in love 
DELICATI wk 1 is W would review The / with Edward Irving, and was attached to ¢ arlyle chielly by 
Let jf] Ca md fa II (The Bodley ambition and kindredship of literary tastes. The editor does not 
Llea In publishing t Mr. Alexander Carlyle mention this in his preface, but fights against the theory in his 
is deliberately acting in opposition to the last wish note If “light without heat” be brought to the discussion, it 
of Carlyl llow far i e justified in ‘ sO will be admitted that the acceptance of Froude’s view casts no 
I letters are in theit iture private. In readit those ol rht upon the honour of any of the parties mentioned. Many 
ther people, o1 a teeli of sham ras m t arise from of us came for the first time to know Thomas Carlyle as a 
yi ny to the desire of vratit cur ty by invadiny a sacred human being, compounded as are we all of strength and 
chamber in th ’s absence. \nd it may be ud at weakness, through his famous biography, and we do not, to 
e that t tale they u lis not su a revelation of the slightest degree, share the editor's opinion that the 
indying passion a is immortalised the names of Heloise and reputation of Carlyle has suffered through its publication. but 
\ ird, of Dan ind Beatrice, of Mark Antony and Cl patra, in any case this presentation of the story 1s not complete. 
f Lancelot and Guinever Carlyle’s fame is that of a philosopher There are in existence letters that passed between Edward 
ind man of lett and h uurtship and marriage are only of Irving and Jane Welsh, and until they are pubiished the 
ubsidiary interest Is career \\ know from his character materials fot lorming an opinion are not complete. And 
that he must have been steadfast and loyal to the woman of his Mr. Alexander Carlyle is driven to sore straits in order to make 
hoice ; but in that he did not differ from thousands of honourable good his point. Jane Welsh, when she said, “ There would have 
citizel Jane Welsh was a beautiful Scottish maiden, but het been no Tongues if Irving had married me,” plainly indicated that 
was not “the face that launched a thousand ships.” She was there had been a time when such a union was. possible. She 
witty a lever and tender, but one would scarcely call her a was a young lady of decided opinions and the clearest speech, 
Juliet or a Rosalind \t a first un then, the volun nd her early letters, written when she was most familiar with 
would appear to b va flagrant examp f ** beocly atching, Carlyle, leave no room for doubt as to her attitude. in Carlyle’s 
in attempt to ma py out of the taded letters of the dead lirst letter, a document covering three printed pages, he talks 
Mr. Ale r Carlyle has endeavoured to meet this charge ina tamiliarly of “Jane” after a four days’ acquaintance—* if | 
rela lle } imself bv asserti that l'roude selected should come to. visit Jane herself professedly, what would Jane 
tran and drew up a narrative that “ have never seemed to say to it?” But her only answer in returning the books sent 
impartial readers to give a tru ception of t rrespondence with it was “To Mr. Carslile with Miss Welsh’s compliments 
r of the relat ich subsisted between Carlvle and Mi and very best thanks.’ She continued to misspell his name till 
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he protested: “I am sure I would not so misname aught 
belonging to you, not even your lap-dog Shandy.” Certainly 


she was not in love with him in those days, as her words cut like 
a dagger through his weak places, while the most distant slight 
to Irving makes her fire up like a voleano. Carlyle had written 
in these indifferent terms about one of the kindest offers ever 
made him: 


Irving is speaking about a kind of Tutorship in some great family: an‘ 


if I accept it, my excursions must be greatly circumscribed. The people ofict 
£250 a-year, the chance of travelling, a number of hours per day to myself, 
and many other advantages, which ought perhaps to induce me. 


Mr. Alexander Carlyle, in a note to the letter that follows, makes 
the extraordinary remark that 


ilad not Carlyle been deeply in love with Miss Welsh, and been endowed 
moreover with a large share of magnanimity, he would have been repelled by 
her vaé//ery. [The italics are ours. } 


Now let us give one or two examples of what he means by 
‘“raillery.” This is her comment upon the proposed Bullet 
tutorship : 


You pass very hurriedly from the most important topic in your Letter, 
judging from the little you say of this Tutorship. I think your friends, ii 
they had set about making a situation for you, could not have contrived one 
more desirable. ‘‘If you accept it?” I have no right to interfere in your 


private arrangements, but surely this “‘ If” is a very ungrateful word. 
About their relationship, she says in her downright way : 


Now Sir, once for all, | beg you to understand that I dislike as much as 
my Mother disapproves your somewhat too ardent expressions of Friendship 
towards me; and that if you cannot write to me as toa man who feels a dee p 
interest in your welfare, who admires your talents, respects your virtues, and 
for the sake of these had often—perhaps too often overlooked your faults—; 
if you cannot write to me as if—as if you were married, you need never waste 
ink or paper on me more, 


Mr. Alexander Carlyle must have a meaning of his own for the 
word “raillery.” Here is another specimen of it. Carlyle hac 
proposed a visit to Haddington : 


You propose coming here. As I do not presume to forbid this house to 

any one whom my ‘‘excellent Mother” invites, the matter, I grieve to say, 
rests with yourself. As you neither study my inclinations nor consider #7) 
comfort, it is in vain to say how much I am averse to your intended visit, and 
to how many impertinent conjectures it will at present subject me in this 
tattling ill-natured place. I leave it then to yourself to accomplish it or not, 
as you please,—with the warning that if you come you will repent it. 
It was peasant-like and selfish of Carlyle to pay the visit after so 
plain a warning, but he went and, naturally, received no cordial 
welcome. Mrs. Welsh was “formal and frigid,” her daughter 
“cold, unfriendly, and quite unlike her former self.” The editor 
talks no longer of raillery, but at the end of a long note says : 

Carlyle did not go again to Haddington for more than a year, and then 
only on the pressing invitation of both Mrs. Welsh and her Daughter; and 
but for the accidental intervention of Edward Irving, who sent a Letter to 
Carlyle’s care, with the request that he would forward it to Miss Wels, this 
Correspondence would in all probability have come to an untimely end, 


, 


Carlyle’s visit to Haddington took place early in February, 
1822. In the very same year, and probably only a few weeks 
after this, Edward Irving wrote to Miss Welsh the letter which 
lroude quoted and Mr. Alexander Carlyle gives in full. It has 
characteristics of tenderness, pathos and resignation for which in 
Carlyle’s own letters there is no parallel : 

My well-beloved friend and pupil—When I think of you my mind is 
overspread with the most affectionate and tender regard which I neither 
know how to name nor how to describe. One thing | know, it 
would long ago have taken the form of the most devoted attachment 
but for one intervening circumstance, and have showed itself and pleaded 
itself before your heart by a thousand actions from which I now restrain 
myself. Heaven grant me its grace to restrain myself, and forgetting my own 
enjoyment, may I be enabled to combine unto your single self all that duty 
and plighted faith leave at my disposal. When I am in your company my 
whole soul would rush to serve you, and my tongue trembles to speak my 
heart’s fulness—but I am enabled to forbear, and have to find other avenues 
than the natural ones for the overflowing of an affection which would hardly 
have been able to confine itself within the avenues of Nature if they had all 
been opened. 

What more is wanted? There were three people interested at 
first hand, and all give the same evidence. Carlyle in his Reminis- 
cences tells us that there had been on Irving’s part at Kirkcaldy 
“some movement of negotiation "’ for ‘“* release” from his engage- 
ment with Isabella Martin. In the letter from which we have 
quoted, Irving’s reference to the “one intervening circumstance” 
applies to his engagement to Isabella Martin. Many expressions 
of Mrs. Carlyle have been quoted to show that she recognised this 
to be the true state of affairs. Mr. Alexander Carlyle’s arguments 
avail little against these facts. Edward Irving was perhaps the 
greatest enthusiast that ever illustrated the perfervidum ingeninm 
Scotorum. He was also of unblemished integrity. That in spite 
of himself he fell in love with his beautiful ex-pupil when time 
changed her from merely a_ beautiful girl into a_beautitul 
woman appears to be true and might have happened 
to any man. It was also in keeping with the strictest 
code of honour that he should have made a legitimate attempt to 
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break his engagement with Miss Martin when he came to under- 
stand what were his true feelings, and it was equally inevitable 
that he should fulfil his engagement if it were insisted upon. 
When once the choice was made, he flung himself heart and 
soul into the religious movement he had initiated, and forgot 
the world in his concern about Tongues, Apostles and the 
other machinery of the sect he had called into being. Nor 


was he one to marry Miss Martin and not tulfil his 
duties to her in the spirit as well as the word. The 
case was similar with Jane Welsh. She put Irving out of het 


mind and turned to Carlyle as to a steadfast rock that remained 
after the rest of the land had slipped away. For the rest we are 
all too mournfully aware of the effect produced by “ Time's 
ellacing finger” on the fondest attachment. Irving went on hi 
own extravagant way, devoting lis fine intellect and tiner heart 
to his church and his fireside, knowing the only thing was to 
forget. Jane Welsh, too, was soon engulfed in new cares that 
drove out the old, and she devoted herself with rare loyalty to 
the man of her final choice. So the book proves nothing. 
Mr. Alexander Carlyle has set aside the commands of his great 
kinsman without achieving any result that justifies his di 

obedience. What he has done is only to point the cynical 
aphorism of Lord Beaconsfield, ** Never write a letter and nevet 
burn one.’ 


TOBY, M.P. 
Sixty Years in the Wilderness, by Hl. W. Lucy. (Smith, Elder 
and Co.) 


IT is a lesson in journalism merely to look at the face of Mr. Lucy as it was 


painted by Sargent. fhe combination of alertness and composure 
tells the story of the energetic litth man who to this day is as 
brisk as many a one who is forty years younger. He does not 
at all look as though he were born in Gloucestershire in 1844 or 1845 

he Is not sure which; but in spite of his hard life he retains his health and 
vigour to the end, Yet he has had, as the Americans say, to fight all the 
way. Ile began work in August, 1856, ata weekly wave of 3s. 6d., andina 
very short time was dismissed because he could not get himself into the habit of 
arriving punctually at nine o’clock in the morning. Ilis next engagement was 


with a hide merchant, and there, again, unpunctuality proved to be his bane, and 
in the course of a few years we find him turning his attention to literature, 
or, rather, journalism, His first publication to be pri®ted was a poem in the 
/ VPor i 
bury Dairy Chiron . Of course, where we think of Mr, Lucy primarily is in 
the pages of /’ach, where ** The Diary of Toby, M.V.,” for many a vear was a 


y, and his first engagement on the Press was on the Shrews 


very welcome feature. He has written much and in many papers besides in the 
comic weekly, and in Parliament he was successful in securing the friendship 
ol many of the most influential statesmen of the time Lord Beaconsfield and 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright and Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Arthur Balfour and 
Mr. Asquith, in whatever else they might difler, agreed to cultivate the 
acquaintance of °° Poby.” Moreover, more than one politician has confided 
to him the State secrets of the time, 


ri FINANCE O|} rik WOODLAND. 
The Practice of Forestry; Concerning also the Financial Aspect of 
\fiorestation, by P. T. Maw. (W. and W. Brockenhurst.) 


TIIIS work is both a yy od text-book and a good relerence book upon the 
subject, treating fully of all the practice of forestry. he scientific analysis 
of Schlich’s ** Manual of Sylviculture ” and the good Envglish art of Forbes’s 
** Estate Forestry ” are equally in evidence here, and, moreover, much original 
teaching. Ihe terse, didactic style is owing to the writer having been a 
professor of his subject, and through every stave, from planting to tellin he 


vives clear tables whereby the forester can seck a standard wherewith to 


compare the experience gained from any wood of his own, Where this volume 


seems to make its mark chiefly is in the delineation of the financial aspect of 
forestry ; to most reacers even of works on forestry it will seem the first clear 
intimation of the returns to be expected, a table of rentals yielded by fourteen 


different crops in Il gh Forest bein yr given. Ihe result is not temptin r to the 
ordinary investor, with the exception only of those from Douglas fir and larch, 
As to *‘ aflorestation of waste lands,” one reads in leaded type, ‘'it must, if 
the present prices remain unaltered, r sult in a colossal failure,” and the 
arguments f7o¢ and # are set forth categori illy. Instruction is fr quent in 
these chapters upon what to avoid as well as what to do, One notes that the 
tulip tree and American ash receive too favourable notice in such a practical 
work ; that the Oriental plane is said to be litthe grown in this country 
compared with the Western plane; that a price for railway charge whi 
equals the value of the timber in a 100 mile journey is considered ** fair’ 
but these are trivial errors in opposition to the mass of clear teac 
expressed in this text-book. \ 


rik NARROW WAY. 
The Pilgrim's March, by Il. Il. Bashford. (Melrose.) 


MR. BASITFORD, who is known to our readers as one of the most sl il of 
our minor poets, has chosen for the main theme of his novel the journey which 
un artist makes from obscuri'y tothe top of his fame. Ile has tried to present 
the work-a-day life and incidents which develop whatever talent there may bi 
in a man Ilis hero is no saint, though at one period of his life he tr hard 
to be one Hle begins in obscurity not in abject poverty, it is true, 
but in those circumstances where it Is just possible and ne more to provi 1 
boy with a moderately-good education, He is placed in a City offi ar 

friends and relatives who are the saintliest of people induce him to | om 
one of them ; that is, to preach in the public streets and lead the **converte 

life. He has latent, however, a gift of sculpture, and what is made to vn 
upon him through a series of cunningly-contrived incidents, is that the way of 
true art is also a narrow one, deman’'!ing self-sacrifice and devotion from tiiose 
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“ ‘ wi Very wittily a character remarks that ther we many 
’ y m rrow ways | ! lo n indi’ this 1s 
what Mr Da rd has tried to show in his quiet but living book It cannot 
nt rvedly praised from the artistic standpoint, because of its f le 
in a tendency on the part of the author to present hts story in 
what or ! tcall four-ply pieces olf pl t, SO that itis not easy tokeep all the 
ther ls nind at the same time Iliad the narrative been n r, 
Mir. Bashtord wou prol lv have won in this book a noteworth $ 
Tritt ROMANTIC SPIRIT. 

Dromina, by John Ay ) \rrowsm 
VIUCTHI « t charm this boo comes from the complete sincerity with 
which it 3s writ kvi nily Me Ayscough has an intens and real 
voliontotl ; loyait vith w hth ny deals, to those ideas of re pion, 
ts l co ict, « personal honour which are faded and become but a 
noryintl stilitari ‘ys. And perhaps the memory will soon fade too, 
for even Oxtord, which used to be cor lered the home of lost causes, has got 
Kho s lars, its school of Natural Science and its aspirations towards 
“utility lor those readers, however, who still retain an affection for what it 
is modern to desp is ** romantic nons¢ * the coloured and glowing pages 
‘ his book will be pure delight. Into them the author has stuffed enoug! 
material for a dozen romances. Dowe think King Henry IX., the last of the 
Stewarts, t most turesque figure of the « arly nineteenth century ? Ilere 
is driving from Frascati to Kome in shabby splendour and raising a fnend 
to the peerage Is our imagination captivated by the mystery which surrounds 
late of tine cl who should have been Louis NVIL. 2) The whole strange 
ry of that unhappy l’rince’s life is imagined for us in these pages. Do we 
cor er the West of Ireland a sad, fascinating and mysterious tract, and are 
“ nsitive to the glamour of Catholicism ? The Castle of Dromina, where 
lives a lan s Irish king, is situate in the remotest part of Ireland, and all the 
haracters in the book are Catholics Whatever may be the reader’s particular 


iaste in things “‘romantic,” he will be sure to find what he wants tn these 


p . Mr. Ay h writes as one for whom the old order has never really 
way, as oO quite uninfluenced, and indeed incapable of being 
influenced, by the modern spirit linis is what makes the story so real. 
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Teresa, by Evtith Ayrion Zanewill Smith, Elder and Co.) 

IT is olten assert that the ‘young person,” the tender bloom of 
whose innocent the parents of an older generation were so careful to 
preserve, no longer exists in these days. Mrs. Zanewill, however, does not 


'y the most 


kd to this view, for the heroine of her new story is sur 
mevenuous 7 nuecthat ever breathed Teresa has been brought up with such 
trictness by her mother, that her marriage with Dr. Maynard, a good-natur 
rather worldly man, has litthe chance of being a success, The horror and 


disillusionment of the first days of her married life are very skilfully describel, 
! vier the circumstances very natural, for Teresa is in no way fit lor 
rriage ler husband carries her off almost immediately to New York, where 


finds herself in a world of which she has no knowledge, and with which 


she has little sympathy Iler charming nature and sound instinct, however, 
carry her through her troubles, and in the important scene with Clar 
Worthing at the end of the book it is her innscence and ** goodness” which 
ible her to triumph. Iler subsequent reconciliation with Dr. Maynar 
come bout 1 rally, for her troubles teach her wisdom and tolerance, and 
the sweetness of her nature keeps him in order, Phe book ts an interesting 
viv of the etiect on a girl's life of a certain kind of up-bringing, and Teresa 


] 


hersell is a very I ! nd cleverly handled character, 


bOOKS TO ORDER FROM Till LIBRARY, 


Phe Secret Kiver, by R. Macaulay (Murray. ) 
Phe Three Brothers, by Eden Phillpotts. (Ilutchinson.) 
Gentlemen Errant, by Mrs. Henry Cust. (\Murray.) 
William Blake, by Basil de Selincourt Duckworth.) 
\ ILloliday in Connemara, by Stephen Gwynn. (Methuen.) 
Little Devil Doubt, by Oiiver Onions, (Murray.) 
[“*NOVeLS OF THK WEEK” ARE KEVIEWKD ON PAGE Ixviii.] 


ON THE 


Epirep BY Horact 


AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAI 
T a tin when distinguished amateurs and professionals are writing 
their « lanations o the professional’s superioritv, it is 
encour ging to the poor down-trodden amateur to see that his 
representatives can still occasionally win a game. On Saturday 


l 


last there was a very Interesting match at North Berwick between 

the paid and the unpatl, and although Captain Hutchison 

was rather badly beaten, Mr. Laidlay won his game by 4 and 2 and Mr. 
Maxwell beat the still redoubtable Ben Sayers bv 2 and 1. The fact really 
that the very marked superiority of the professionals ts confined to the 
top of the tree; the Braids and the Vardons are a great deal better, no doubt, 
but so also are they a great deal better than most of their professional 


brethren, When we to the second class of professional players (we 


use the expression first class to denote a very select few), the amateurs, 
poor things, really have quite a respectable chance. A _ very gratifying 
feature of this North Berwick match is the good form of Mr. Maxwell; we 
have for some time heard rumours that he was playing his best game again, 
ind here seems to be some very definite evidence to that effect. For the last 
year or two he has not played as he did of old, though it would be hard to 
lav a finger on the weak spot; his swing s¢ emed to have lost the intangible 

mething of rhythm and smoothness which used to conceal his tremendously 
hard hitting. Now, however, that he has got it all back, he should 


me of the first favourites at Muirfield, where he always appeared to be 


just a little bit more formidable than anywhere else. 


LIbh., {April 3rd, 1909 


LAW AND THE LAND. 


11k. land legislation of last year incluied two important consolida 

tion Acts, one on small holdings and one on_ agricultural 

holdings. \s to this last, Mr. Stanton has written a practical 

treatise in a way to be understood by landlord and tenant—*‘* A 

Practical Guide to the Law of Agricultural Holdings,’ by J. W. 

Stanton, Solicitor, Chepstow (London: Law Zimes Office, 

1909 [hat there was need for such a book will be admitted, and any 


attempt to put a complicated subject plainly before those interested in it 
is to be welcomed, The Act is, or purports to be, pure consolidation, so that 
the decisions on the old Acts are applicable to this. The most important of 
them are viven in the notes, One point of interest is stated in the note to 
Section 10, that for the purpose of that section injury to crops by vame— 
deer have for the first time in English Law been included in the definition of 
game. In Ireland there was a special close time for them. An Excise licenc 
in England was required to kill them, and there was special legislation as 'o 
killing them, or stealing them, but this Act, in order to give an occupier a right 
of compensation for damage to his crops against his landlord, but for that only, 
extends the definition of game to include deer, but the Act gives no protection 
to the deer. Mr. Stanton gives a form of agreement fora farm, We quite 





with him that it is more important now to have an agreement in writing than 
ever it was, and we also think that it is most important to have an agreement 
which provides for all the points that may arise. We must confess that we 
have not yet seen an ayreement which is quite adapted to the new order of 
things. Phe old order has passed away and the old form of agreement has, 
or rather ought to have, gone with it; but lawyers are the slaves of precedent, 
and instead of starting afresh they have tried to adapt old agreements to 
the new law in place of discarding the old forms. Mr. Stanton has, we think, 
not been able to free himself from this fault, and hence his form of agreement 
is longer than we like; but it is a great improvement on many of the old 
forms, and can in most cases be adopted with advantage. On the whole we 
can recommend Mr. Stanton’s book to those who want to get some notion as 
to how the law of landlord and tenant now stands and what are the duties 
und liabilities of the parties. For the complex questions that arise on the 
construction of the Act aad on points of practice recourse must be had to 


more technical work 


A cuse tried before Mr. Justic Jeli at the late Birmingham Assizes is of 
Interest to those readers ef CouNrRY LIFE who have anv ideaol a trip on 
the Avon from Stratiord to Tewkesbury, rhe Avon was made navigable in 
the reign of Charles L. In the reign of George Il. an Act of Parliament 


authors 


tolls to be taken from those who navigated it, and the owners ol 
the navigation, out of those tolls, were to keep the locks and weirs in repair. 
Up to about 1555 this was done Then the Great Western Railway made 
a line alongside the river and the trathe fell off In 1575 the river was 
abandoned, and no repairs to any of the weirs or locks have since been 
done, lhe result is that some of them are washed away, either wholly or 
partly, among others the weir at Luddington, the first weir below Stratlord 
Phe Corporation of Stratlord were desirous of restoring this weir, not for 
navigation purposes, but to proviie water for some bathing-sheds they had 
erected between it and Stratford, \ wmill-owner contended that the 
Corporation had no right to do this, as it would raise the level of the water 
at his mill. Mr. Justice Jelf decided in favour of this view, and held, first, 
that the only person who could restore the weir was the representative of those 
persons who were authorised by the Act of Parliament to take toll and keep 
the navigation in repair; and, secondly, that the jestoration must be of 


the whole navigation, not of one weir only. We very much regret the 
legal result of this case. [he Avon is a river of great natural beauty, and 
might casily become the Thames of the Midlands, nis decision seems to 


foreshadow that one of the few English rivers that are available for the 
beating public will be closed because the trustees of the navigation have 
failed in their duty. Are not some of the public bodies in the Midlands 
sufhiciently interested to maintain this navigation for their own and the public 


benefit ? J. W. Wittis Bunp, 


GREEN. 


BIARRITZ verses. PAU. 
It is rather remarkable what a deal of interest attaches to the annual 


foursome match between Pau and Biarritz. The match was instituted by poor 


Lord Kilmaine, who died comparatively young, and in his lifetime followed its 
fortunes with a keen zest, so that the interest has a touch of pathos in it now. 
[ne keenness in this match between these two clubs, which stand out from 
ill the rest by their age and importance in that part of France, has alway 
been of a very friendly kind, and it is this friendliness about it ail, rather than 
the actual merit of the performers or of the courses—though these, too, do 
not ieave anything to desire—that has counted in making this match what it 
is. Pau has a golf club of very venerable age, as such institutions go. 
iarritz is relatively of mushroom growth, but of growth so vigorous that for 
one golier at Pau there must be at least twenty at Biarritz each year. Yet 
Pau always manages to put up a good pair rhere is Mr. Charles Hutchings, 
ever faithful, and this year they had a new man—to that match—in Mr. 
Cairnes, the Irishman This was a good pair, of course; but the other side 
had big artillery in Mr. Angus Hambro and Mr. Douglas Currie. Both these 
have been in very good form at Biarritz this year. 


BiAkRITZ WINS IN A STORM. 


To those who are condemned to stay at home there is always a base 
_—— eT att . - rile . ; 
Rochefoucauldian satisfaction in rea ling of vile weather endured by those 
l ee 


who are in the so-calle unny South,” and much of this sentiment may be 


extracted from the accounts of this Pau and Biarritz match. The storm was 
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so severe at Biarritz on the first day that they played a single round only, and 
left the latter eighteen holes over for the next dav, which was not a great 
deal better; and at Pau, reputed the home of the perpetual halcyon and of 
the calm in which Mr. Wilbur Wright likes to operate, the wind again raged 
furiously. All this outrageousness of the elements was much in favour of 
the stronger, younger pair; that is to say, of Biarritz It is seldom that 
the course of a match goes so evenly forward as did this. The Biarritz couple 
gained steadily from the start, and finally won by eight holes. 


ONE-ARMED GOLFERS. 


Ihe wind is trying enough for the golfer who is furnished with the 
normal number of arms; it is difficult to imagine how hard it must make the 
control of the ball for a man who has one arm only to play with It was on 
the same day as that of the foursome match at Pau that the one-armed 
players, Mr. J. Scott of Silloth and J. Haskins of Hoylake, met in the first 
half of their home-and-home match on the Carlisle and Silloth course. The 
wind is described as being very strong indeed, and in the circumstances it 
seems marvellous that Mr. Scott should have been round in S84. Ilis 
opponent took 92, and finished five holes to the bad. 
writing it is not yet all over, 


But at the moment of 
There remains the Hoylake encovnter. But 
five holes in eighteen seems a big balance even for a one-armed man to 
knock off 

“Tue Society” Tour, 

Phe Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society (they have a way of proudly 
talking of themselves 2s merely ‘* The Society,” perhaps because they were 
the first of their kind) have got a fairly good side for their Easter tour to 
the hospitable golf ciubs Of Lancashire and Cheshire; but it is doubtful 
whether the side is quite good enough to be successful at Hoylake. On the 
last occasion the match against the Royal Liverpool was halved, mainly owing 





to the introduction of foursomes in the afternoon, which enabled the visitors 
The Royal Liverpool Golf Club are 
abominably difficult to beat on their own course, or, for the matter of that, 


to pick up a much-needed point or two. 


on anybody else’s ; especially are they practically invincible towards the top 
of the list, and the leading society players enter on their round like shesp 
voing to the slaughter. There was one great and glorious occasion—it was in 
1905—when Messrs. Graham, Hilton, [lutchings and Dick were all defeated, 
and the great Mr. Ball himself only squeezed home by a narrow margin ; 
those who led the society strutted about as proud as peacocks; but, alas ! 
they reckoned without the Hoylake tail, and suffered a reverse in the quarte: 
where they had teast expected it. By this match, which is the fice de 

sistance, the society will have to fight very hard agcinst St. Anne’s, Formby 
and Wallasey, and such of the team as chance to be barristers have also got 
to try and revenge themselves at St. Anne’s for their defeat by the Irish Bar 
at Dollymount last year. Mr. Beveridge’s absence will leave a sad gap in the 
legal ranks, and Mr. Weaver cannot play either, so that the beautiful cup 
which Mr 


match may very likely go back to Dublin for another year 


Justice Barton gave to be held by the winners of this annual 
Altogether it 
l be « sek’ I sho ¢ ‘ | 
will be a strenuous week’s golf, but those who are going to take part look 

forward to it as one of the pleasantest of the whcele golfing year. 


MATCHES SERIOUS AND OTHERWISE. 


There were no particular surprises in the third round of the London 
foursomes as regards ultimate results, but in one or two cases the marvins ol 
victory were unexpectedly large. No one, for instance, would have expected 
Northwood to beat Beckenham by as much as 8 and 7, although it is clear 
that Major Williams and Mr. Hoffmann are a very good pair and will take a 
lot of beating. Two sides fared worse than Beckenham and lost by double 
figures, which is always an unpleasant thing todo. The victors in one cas 
were Ashford Manor, who are certainly fortunate in being able to keep an 
ex-champion in reserve, so that when Mr, Beveridge cannot play, Mr. Hilton 
can. This seems an almost unfair distribution of wealth. While these 
foursome players were seriously ploughing their way round, a match, probably 
conceived in a spirit of more judicious levity, was being played at Bramshot 
between Wetbobs and Drybobs. The Drybobs won, as indeed we fancy they 
always would with representative teams, and the larger the sides the greater 
would be the advantage of the cricketers. The men of the river would have 
a very fine leader if they could induce Mr. Maxwell, who was nearly in 
the eight at Eton, to forsake his Northern fastnesses in order to play for 
therm, and Mr. A. R 


whose names come to mind; but what are these against so many? The 


Paterson and Mr. M. W. Mossop are other oarsmen 


cricketers can pour a perfect avalanche of scratch players into the field, 


THe Latre FATHER ANGUS 
I have heard it said at St. Andrews that if all the members of the Royal 
and Ancient Club were to resign and to seek re-election only one man would 
IIe did not look 


as old a man as he was at the time of his recent death, for he was very active 


be successful in passing the ordeal by ballot—Father Angus. 


and hearty, although close on the appointed limit of three-score and ten. Ile 
had served for many years on the Committee of Management of the Royal and 
Ancient Club and was its chairman when he died. Yet he was not a golfer— 
to which a cynic might attribute his particular popularity in a golf clu! 

But probably none of us will ever know how much we owe to Father Angus 


as a result of 


for the greater comfort in which we play golf at St. Andrews 
his immense influence over the caddies, who were of his Roman Catholic 
flock, and all who came in touch with him, There was an absolute simplicity 
about him which made everyone supremely confident of his perfect goodness 


and sincerity. His loss is a very heavy one. 


INTERESIING GOLF IN PROSPECT. 

The golf of the immediate future is very interesting, starting with the 
Braid and Taylor 7. Duncan and Mayo foursome, Then come championships, 
the tour in the Liverpool district of the Oxford and Cambridge Golfing Society 
above alluded to and many fixtures of various sorts. I[tseems tome that they 
have a good programme for the opening of the Leamington and County Club’s 
course, for there will be Braid, Vardon, Duncan and Robson, The clash of 
the old school and the new is what we want to see, and is what makes 
the foursome at Walton Heath and Burhill so interesting. 
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SCORING IN TEAM MATCHES. 
By a CorRESPONDENT. 

HAVE no doubt it has occurred to you, as it has to most 
golfers, that of all games played by clubs golf is the most 
“individual” game and least lends itself to being played by 
teams. It seems to me that if the rules governing club 
matches were altered, this state of things might be greatly 

changed for the better. Playing for my club as I do, I have a 
certain amount of satisfaction in beating my opponent—a man 
as likely as not I have never seen before, and who may be a 
most unpleasant person to play with—but | never feel | am 
standing shoulder to shoulder with my club-mates as I do at 
cricket, football and hockey, and that they may be able to help 
me in my hour of need and I them. I think the mode ot 
counting is the chief cause of this--it may work out correctly o1 
it may not—and you can easily see how the result may not be in 
accordance with the strength of the sides. 

Take two clubs—Sharps and Flats—eight men a_ sice 

result to be decided by matches. The two teams can go round 
the course in the same number of strokes, thus: 


Sharps. Flats, 
A . so M SO 
} SI N SI 
G S2 0 S82 
D . 53 , ; $3 
LD : . $4 Q 84 
I . %&5 IN SS 
G a ae S SO 
I ai? side, = 87 


If they play in their order of strength as above, the matches are 
all halved ; but Sharps say they intend winning, sc they put H 
at the top of their men and move all the others down one place. 
H, of course, gets a terrible hammering from M, but all the other 
seven win their matches, and Sharps beat Flats by seven games 
to one—quite a wrong result. 

Now it seems to me that if all matches were played by holes, 
all eighteen holes being always played, all the team would 
take much more interest in one another’s doings and play theit 
matches out much more keenly to the last hole, each one feeling 
if he were winning that a weaker brother might need one or two 
of his spare holes; and even if he were losing he would still be 
much more keen to keep the beating as low as possible, and fight 
a losing battle to the bitter end. 


At present one sees two clubs pay a drawn match : 


A (7 up and 6) heat Z l . lost » V(t up) 

m tA we ” 3) ons \ | : { 2 ) 

GS @ - 5) 9 \ (ys “a « ee eae 

Ce. «» Ss & i] » op oF (2 gp need &) 
No one would say the two teams were equ ul, and yel the mat 
was drawn. 

DANGERS OF RKRKFORM 

Pile point raised by our correspondent is one at which we have often 
vone hammer and tongs, driver and niblicks, belore, but we have never 
perhaps seen the case for counting by holes put quite so strongly and clearly 


It is almost unanswerable as it stands, and as indicating the rating of the 
relative values of two teams. But if it is not to be directly answered, there is 
scmething to be said on the other side, too—a flank, instead of a frontal attack, 
can be made. If we count only by holes we put the total result very much at 
the mercy of one match, of one man who may happen to be very badly off his 
game, perhaps rather unwell, on the day of the match, A striking instance in 
point was afforded by the Inter-University match when it was layed at Hoylake 
Ihe Oxford captain, if we remember right, was beaten by an enormous 
number of holes by his opponent (he was quite off his game), with the result 
that Oxford lost the match, according to the then mode of reckoning, although 
they won the greater numberof the individual matches, There was akind of grim 
poetical justice in this, because Oxford had long held out against the wish of 
Its effect on the Dark Blue mind 
was so strong that it created an immediate change of sentiment, and Oxford 


Cambridge to reckon the score by matches. 


at once fell into line with the Cambridge wishes and agreed that futur 


reckonings should be by the matches, not by the holes. Cambridge expres 


no desire that the operation of the reckoning should be retrospective, si 


this team match at Iloylake stands as a Cambridge victory. 
SOMETHING TO BE SAID FOR A COMPROMISE, 
So here is a case of the pudding, of which the recipe is suggested by 
our correspondent, given a good triat and pronounced nasty. The Universities 
We play the Inter 


national matches by match score, not by hole score. It seems the 


now cook it in ‘‘another way,” as Mrs, Beeton says, 
mode 


which is finding more and more favour, We should like to see a 
modification in the direction of the suggestions olf our correspondent 


One point scored for the match and a quarter lor a bye of three or more 


holes is not a bad form of compromise. One of the evil features of 
scoring only by the match is that if one or the other player wins the game 
many holes from home there is no interest left. You have either to walk 
home without play, or to play home without zeal in the result Either 
is dull. That is a strong argument for scoring a quarter for a bye of 
three or more holes. <Arithmetical justice can only be done (so Mr. J. R 
Gairdner tells me, who has a Scottish and mathematical mind) by scorit 

as many points for the match as there are holes in it (¢¢., thirty-six 


case of a thirty-six-hole match), and one point for each of the holes by 


which it is won, But these are figures of such a magnitude that n 


Cambridg: man will expect them to be comprehended by a mere Oxonian, 








we 
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' 1. Beprorp, Woburn Abbey. 
RINGING Ol BIRDS 
Is " | ol CouNtRY LIF INOTHER VIEW OP THE TRAGEDY, 
\ ! rt im your |} ics of 
russ ‘ March 13t m tl ct of marked birds, it may be the beach here, one was caught in a net covering a fruit tree and three 
t > rr lo the results attair un to dat ry the have been found dead. Tne birds marked in tg06 and 1907 had leaden 
\ ar ( rt, County Tyro Ireland. coloured rings on the left leg; those of 1g08 had copper-coloured rings on 
the right leg, except one. Ali the rings were numbered, Sixteen of the 
. whee P birds marked in 1908 were young. 
, 1s : i > rot 1gos Barons ( irt Dec., 1906 58 birds. April, 1905 5 birds. 
i 1) trd, 1906 Grampound Road, Cornwall Jan., 1gO7 25 ts M ty, * ; 25 99 
' Dee Oth, 1907 Barons Court, Keb, 39 os June, ” 23 
) ( ‘ i Nov 6 1906 Barons Court March, ,, QD 99 2 blackbirds. 
' lar 4! 1y07 Barons Court. June, os a Se « July, 4 starlings 
! Jan 9 1go7 Harrow Since the last date I have not marked a single bird. I intend, however, all 
1 jar i Igo Barons Court being well, to mar: some young birds during the coming nesting season 
! | tl 1Qo7 Barons Court RicHARD TOMLINS »N, Musselburgh, Midlothian. 
i 1) jth, 1907 Barons Court — 
i Feb 2 1gos wares yurt ROMSEY ABBEY 
a rami, 1905. Barons Court. [To true Eprror or ** Country Lire”) 
5 j ) sist, BgQod, Barons Court, ; : . 
: Sir, It seems to me that the vital issue in the present Instance Is in 
lan. gh, qog Baro (_ourt 
langer of being obscured in the fury of personal recrimination, May | 
I l ’ P2th 1gQog Barons Court. 
‘ therefore, without prejudice, be permitted to formulate the test by which any 
) 6 l ) tr, rQgoS \ldourie, Inverness cal , 
. ddition about to be made to an ancient building ought to be judged: (1) Is 
1 ect, 22 ros Barons Court. . 
it known that there was formerly a structure, since perished, on the same spot 
1 Nov th, 1g0S Birons Court. : 
where the fresh structure is to be erected ? If not, then, it seems to me, 
I I> srl, Igos barons Court . 
there can be no defence for the new work It is an innovation, and must as 
I Lh rgth, Egos Barons Court . 
‘ such be strenuously opposed; but (2) if there was once a structure on the 
Jan. 14th, 1909 Barons Court. spot, is the new work, both in ground plan and elevation, a replica of the 
' iets whpiens uf could gat - —_ mae destroyed original? If not, it is equally to be opposed as an innovation. 
It will b en what «a very small proportion of the birds marked have been ro my mind there is nothing inherently valuable in ruins fer s Therelore, 
nte r, and is il to draw attention to the fact that of the sixty much as [ personally dislike new work, I cannot logicaliy con’¢emn recon 
tiv r mat lin 10 nly four have been accounted for, and the first of struction as fraudulent, always provided that the newly executed work bears 
the not ull D nber 38st las J. 1 date, or that a tablet or other lasting record be provided close at hand, to 
bear witness to the date. If, however, the old has perished so utterly that 
lo tHe Epiror or ** Country Lire.”] reconstruction has become a matter of pure conjecture, it is best to leave 
s With two « tions, the birds I have marked have been starlings I the ruin alone as irremediable. No restoration is permissible, unless it 
nay say of t bir lL mat 11 have heard of five only. Ove was shot on be the undoing of past damage, by literal reconstruction of what existed 





pre viously to destruction, There are, of course, reasons, 


such as want of funds, which may reasonably prevent 


reconstruction from becoming complete for a_ time. 
But so far as it goes, it is bound to follow faith 
fully and literally on the lines of the old. here is 


no discredit in being compelled to suspend operations 
which another generation, having the way prepared, may 
carry out; but there is discredit in consciously and wilfully 
supplying an inadequate substitute for the old, and that 
not only on the ground thot it is inadequate, but because 


its presence creates ar 


obstruction and a barrier against 
really thorouvh recons ruction being undertaken in the 
future. As far as 


Romsey Abbey is concerned, it is 


more than twenty years since I was there; neither have 

I seen the architect’s drawing and plan for the proposed 
: | I 

porch. I have, therefore, laid down only the general 


winciples which ought to determine every such case, 
) 


those who have. a 
knowledge than I of the 


AYMER VALLANCI 


leaving their application to more 


intimate individual circum- 


stances. — 





[To tHe Epiror oF 


Jeing driven to heroic remedies by the strictures 


**CouNTRY LiFe” ] 
Sir,- 
of ** An Inhabitant of Romsey,” Mr. Tipping has now 
propounded an interesting theory that ‘‘no section of 
the Abbey can be called 


English,” and that 


undiluted Early 
** perhaps the shortest way of sta:ing 
fairly is to say that the 


pure and 


the case further we 


nave the more do we find 


move 


CIDENT TO DEER IN WOBURN westward down the Gothic 


PARK, 
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forms predominating over Romanesque forms, yet without ever completely 
overwhelming them.” In this connection a short quotation from an article 
on Romsey Abbey by that well-known antiquary, the late Mr. E. P. 
Loftus Brock, may interest your readers. Ife writes (the italics are 
my own): ** While parts of the side aisle walls were built’ the progress 
westward came fo a stop, and, as the plan indicates, the whole cf the 
western part of the nave and its aisles is of a@ (fota//y different 
design. It is Early English work of admirable proportion and sturdy 
des'gn, the west front being very effective. The semi-circular arches an! 
rectangular detail give place a/7uf//y to pointed arches, well moulded, and 
richer detail, of about t190 or 1200” In view of this expression of opinion 
by an acknowledged authority, Mr. Tipping will perhaps be kind enough to 
explain more fully to his weaker brethren the steps by which the 
**absorbingly interesting transition ” occurs His attempts to controvert 
*“*An Inhabitant of Romsey” with regard to the corbel table, partly by 


casting all responsibility on the vicar and partly by saying that when he 


says old he only means ‘old in design,” are not very convincing. Mr. 
Tipping takes himself very seriously, and evidently expects us to accord him 
our respectful attention, This being so, we have a rignt to demand 


that where he propounds a_ hitherto unaccepted theory, he shall give 
us some idea of his reasons for believing in it, as also that he 
shall not lay down as an axiom the doubtful statement, to say the least, 
that it is essential that a porch with any pretence to proper design, added to 
a distinctively Early Engtish portion of a building which certainly contains 
much Norman work, should ‘‘ complete the Norman character of the church.” 
In conclusion, I should like to say a very few words with regard to your 
editorial note to my letter in your issue of March 2oth. You state that my 
remark that inaccuracies occurred in what Mr. Tipping said about Win- 
chester College Chapel is an assumption of my own. I have no desire to 
revert to the more controversial side of the question, so will content myself 
with remarking that until Mr. Tipping replies to my question as to 
his authority for saying that the paneiling removed some time ago was 
designed by Wren, I shall continue to claim that my statement with 
regard to Mr. Tipping’s inaccuracy depends on something more than 
my Own assumption OLIM SCHOLARIS 
CASI! versus CREDIT IN THE VILLAGE, 
{To tHe Eprror or ** Counrry Lire.” |} 
Sir,—*‘A. H. P.’s” letter draws attention to a very serious and increasing evil 
in village life; the instance he gives seems one for sympathy and the 
unfortunate man a victim of unwise kindness to others; but for one such 
muddle-headed philanthropist there are fifty proprietors of the village 
“shop” who are simply disguised money-lenders and aiders and abettors 
of untold harm. [ know of cases where labourers’ families are 
allowed to run up bills of £50 upwards. Of course, there are cases 
where families of men out of work are tided over a time; but 
a few pounds should cover any legitimate debt of this kin}. These large 
debts usually mean drink surreptitiously supplied without the obloquy of 
frequenting the village public-house, often to the wife, unknown to the 
husband. In one case | know of, a childless middle-aged couple in receipt 
‘ 


of about 30s. a week are in debt to over £100 to the local ‘* shop.” The 





husband was supposed to pay everything as h's wile ws 


+) 


n invalid ; nothing 
had been paid for years, and the husband has been free to spend his good 
wages on betting and gambling. A manin my own employment left his 
wile to pay everything, gave her practically all his wages, and then woke up 
one fine day to find an account fornearly £ 100 for drink supplied to his wife, and, 
being a thoroughly good, honest man, he sold abit of land and paid the bill. Of 
course, anyone unacquainted with village life would say: Does not the shop- 
keeper stand to lose, and is it not possible to escape these debts? Does it ever 
occur to people how many small owners of cottages and scraps of land there 
are ? These have mostly been taken for delt, of course to the ruinous loss of the 
seller, and they are in the majority of cases held by village shopkee: ers. — It 
is a curious fact that in all the cases I have traced of exorbitant debt there has 
been a ** bit of land” in the background. Anywiy, the shopkeeper does not 
stand to lose much ; his goods are usually sweepings of warehou-es, charged 
at Londoa West End prices. The sooner co-operative stores sweep him out 
ot existence the better, and if, in the meanwhile, the local food inspector 
could harry him over the quality of the goods supplied, and the Legislature 
would abolish the recovery of debts over £10 [rom wage-carners, a gross blot 
on village life would be removed.—CouNnrky Mousk, 
ARCHER versus GOLFER. 
{To tue Eprrok or “Counrry Lire.) 

Sir,—With reference to the ** Arcl.er v. Golfer” contest mentioned by Sir 
Ralph Payne-Gallwey, it is difficult to see what interest there can be ina 





match such as the one described, As a matter of fact, skill and accuracy 
at archery come into full play at short distances, @¢., all distances up to 
120yds. Any strong man, if he has the proper tackle, can very 
soon learn to shoot an arrow to a_— great distarce, but it 


takes many years to make an archer who can shoot wiih consistent 
accuracy over the regulation ranges of rooyds., Soyds., 6oyds, and 5oyds. 
The latter, using a target-bow of average strength, say, with a pull of from 
45lb. to 5olb., capable of throwing an arrow 230yds. or 240yds , for the tee 
shot, if properly loosed, would invariably vanquish the best professional 
yolfer who ever set foot on a green, This will become more evident when I 
say*that with a few days’ practice an archer, such as I have described, will be 
able to shoot his arrow clean into the hole from a distance of 2olft. with 
almost unvarying certainty. If the tin is left in, the arrow simp!y punches a 
hole through it. Without having ever previously shot over a links, I 
undertook a match of this kind last autumn at West Drayton, contesting it 
against the best ball of two opponents Puey completed the round in 
Bogey, and I finished in five strokes, or rather shots, less. I consider 
that I am justified in saying that this score could be considerably reduced, 
as, apart from it being a first experiment, | was not permitted to shoot 
at the weli-defined holes on the greens because it was erroneously supposed 
that the arrow would damage the turf, but had to “ hole-out ” into a circie 
drawn on a sheet of foulscap, which was carried along an 1 pegged down outside 
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each green. The fine line of the circle was not visible for most of the * hol ns 
out” shots, and i had te shoot as well as I could judge at the centre of the 
paper, as there was no point on which to fix the eye. I may mention that [ am 
far under the average strength, and could only use a very weak bow for the tee 
shots, which seldom exceeded tSoyvds., but they were aiways dead-straight. 
The only time when the archer is placed at a disadvantage is when 
the greens are dry and hard, In this case, as the arrow. strikes 
the ground at ai very acute angle and must be shot with con- 
siderable force, it will glance and travel, in all probability, 5Soyds. or 
6oyds., although it may have missed the lip of the hole by only an 
inch, Wine, which must have great effect upon the comparatively large 
suriace of the golf ball, can be gauged with the utmost nicety by the archer. 
It is not correet to say that Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey’s shot of 367yds. at 
Le Touquet is a_ record. As I pointed out in a contemporary on 
September 21st, 1905, Mahmoud Eftendi, secretary to the Turkish Legation 
in London, shot an arrow to the distance of 45oyds. in the presence of several 
members of the Royal Toxophilite Society in the year 1793 Che Turkish 
bow which he used is still in the possession of that society Tne Statute 
quoted in another daily paper of March 21st should be the 33rd of 
Henry VIIL, not the 23rd, and the shot made by Mr. Troward with 
the long bow at Moulsey Hurst in 1798 was 340yds. It is most im 
probable that the old English archers exceeded this distance, and it 
is noteworthy that this shot considerably exceeds the distance which Shake- 
speare considered worthy of remark. The composite Turkish bow, which is 
constructed on scientific lines and of the most apprepriate materials, 
viz., horn and sinew ap;lied to a wooden core, is infinitely superior to the 
long bow, if distance is the only object, but a style of shooting has to be 
adopted which is useless if accurate shooting is desired ; that is to say, if 
the archer wishes to control the elevation as well as the direction, What is 
known as the ‘‘slashing” loose is the great secret of success in flight 
or distance shooting, and any tendency to that pause on the loose 
which is essential for accurate shooting is fatal when distance is the only 
desideratum. —-C. POWNALL, Royal Toxophilite Society. 
TURKEY REAKING FOR PROFIT. 
[To ane Epiror or “Counrry Litt.”] 
May I suggest that the writer of the admirable article ou ‘* Pheasant- 





Sir, 
rearing ” in your issue of February 27th be asked to give particulars in your 
columns on turkey-rearing on a large scale, saying whether he considers it 
would be a paying venture in this country ?——UTILITY, 

[We have a strong opinion that turkey-farming might be made a very 
profitable occupation, and we are surprised that it is not more extensively 
practised, Failure has not infrequ:ntly resulted from trying to raise stock 
on ground unsuited for the purpose; in this respect turkeys are much more 
liable to be affected than chickens, as the following illustration will serve to 
show: Two farmers occupying contiguous farms in the same parish reared 
turkeys lrom the same stock two years ago; the one was an entire success 


; ’ 


the other a dismal failure. An old breeder whose advice was asked had no 
hesitation in putting down the fulure entirely to the lie of the land, and we 
have every reason to think that his opinion was perfectly sound. <A fairly 
dry soil with natural drainage and odd spots with comvortable aspects for 


ss 


rearing chicks until they have ‘‘shot the red” are the first essentials for 
turkeys. After they have passed this stage, turkeys are as hardy as, or perhaps 
hardier than, the ordinary barnyard fowl. It would be very interesting to 
have the experiences and opinions of some of the breeders who are now 


engaged in rearing turkeys on a large scale in our Eastern Counties. —E pb. | 


INSECT-FEEDING BIRDS. 
{To tHe Eprrok or **Counrry Lirt.”} 
Sir,—With reference to Mr. Eiward Lovett’s interesting letter on 
** Encouragement of Insect-feeding Birds,” in your last issue, he may 
be pleased to know that Messrs. Witherby and Co,, 326, High Hlolborn, 
publish a booklet, price is. 6d. ; by Martin Hiesemann on * Ilow to 
Autractand Protect Wild Birds.” Several of my friends hang up outside their 
**den” windows cocoanuts and marrow bones filled with marrow fat, suet, o1 
oatmeal and suet, and it is amusing to see the small tits ruling the roost and the 
number there are; speak of tramps telling one another of the good things at 
ceriain places, they are not init! If there were more insect-feeding birds as 
well as kestrels and owls preserved there would be less vermin in the country. | 
trust Lam not espassing too much on yourspace lor inseruon,——J. Leslie Tart, 
WOODCOCK IN EGYPT. 
[To tHe Epiror oF **Counrry Lire.” | 
Sir,—lI have read with interest the shooting article on ** Facts and Theories 
About Woudcock ” in your issue of March 6th. The following information 
on woodcock in Egypt may interest some of your readers: For the past ten 
years I have noticed a few woodcock in certain favoured places in Egypt 
from December 15th to the early part of March. My attention was first 
ca:led to an occasional bird flushed in cotton-fields and small patches of fruit 
trees while fox-hunting. During the period above-mentioned a small wood of 
acacia trees, about three acres in extent, at the Government Gardens, Delta 
Barrage, is good each year for half-a-dozen very fine and extremely well- 
coloured birJs, a few of which I have skinned and set up for the inspection 
of sportsmen, One bird, Lam told, visits annually the Zoological Gardens 
at Giza, near Cairo, A few are annually shot in the plm_ plantations 
at Marg, East of Cairo, and a right and left was obtained by an army officer 
near the Pyramids a few years ago. <A few birds also frequent the Noujah 
Public Gardens at Alexandria, Woodcock appear to leave Egypt during the 


first hot days of March. They are much more common in Cyprus and some 
ol the islands in the Mediterranean. —-WALTER DRArir, 
— 


THE KAVEN 
(To THE Eprrok oF * Counrry Lire.” | 
Sir,—With reference to the article on the raven which appeared in vour 
columns on March 6th last, I should like to say that throughout all the 
mountainous regions of Wales the bird sull survives in scattered pairs I 
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my opinion, the great necessity just now is for co-opera- 


g 
tive seiling ; 


and develop farm vencor societies would contribute much 


and anyone who could take up that branch 
to the success of small holders.—X. M. D. 


SAITHE-FISHING IN SHETLAND. 
[To ree Epitor or ** Country LiFe.” |} 


Sik,—In Shetland the young suaithe, called sillocks, are 
’ . _ 





fished by means of a * pock.” This is a net stretched 
on a framework of wire; it is held below the surface 
of the water, and when the shoal of fish is moving 





over it it is quickly lifte The number caught at one 
lift depends on the thickness of the shoal and | 
also the cleverness of the fisherman who attends the 
pock; any number from three to three hundred 
may be taken. —T. L. P. 

DORMICE, 

[To tHe Eprror or **Country LIFr.”] 
Sik,—I can, from sad experience, tell your corre- 
spondent what of to do if he keeps dormice. He 
should not put them in a cage which has a wheel 
for **exercise.”” These are horrible contrivances found 
in the cages sold for mice or squirrels, The animal 
gets in, the wheel flies round violently and the mouse 
gets terrified and exhausted. The aviary with a box for a 
nest which your correspondent suggests would be, I 


should think, very suitable if it can be kept perfectly safe 





from cats. Too much handling aad disturbing are fatal 


now of, ! ve V , over thirty t ted sites from time to time, in to dormice. As a child [kept two, and, in ignorance, worried the poor little 
March, 1907 vv © thirt ; in the cour fa week, while I things to death, heir nature is, of course, to sleep a great deal, and, like 
wt wheres ts of q ther thirty And, of course, there are many all children, I never left them alone—with fatal effect ! They are the most 
ries there w l ‘ \ th " remark anent the raven fascinating little creatures; but peace and seclusion, especially in winter, are 
rfo trie lies lly, with reservations, to many necessary to keep them well. I think the food suggested by Miss Pitt is 
reas of the Cir | »! Scotla : wel ina minor deeree to Dartmoor p rlectly right.——M, M. 
nd tl fell i t I Listen \lso, a ' the Dorset, Devon and 
Cornwall wher comparatively small m of cuttin t second REPAIRING WOUNDS IN TREES. 
umed co fri i ist visited five tenanted nests and heard [To tHe Epitor or ‘Country Lire.” | 
ewo other \ i littoral, t Ir und Scotch sea-boards with Sik,—I should be much obliged if any of your readers could inform me 
their itly “ ver chill xist, pairs of ravens sull harbour at What is the best way of treating a valuable tree that has been damaged by 
riain inter I raven, however, has sed to breed on the chalk having had an iron spike hammered into it about thin. or 2in. deep, for the 
tio if hk ~ ; I t nest at Be y Ifead in the latter purpose of straining and supporting wire-netting. Now that the iron’ is 
infty wa ISo4 I \ r or two s ittempt to linger in the extracted, should the hole be filled up with clay or putty; and would it not 
I \\ t t precipi not Yorkshire Coast be advisable in this case to tar it first ? Perhaps some of your readers who 
Itisau rsa tom of ravens to wage a guerilia warlare with any of th are interested in afforestation might be able to suggest a better method. | 
rer ! requent t ime haunt + themselves No bird have also some fine trees being spoilt by big holes being drilled in them by 
nv size con niss to them as a foe; crows, wks of all sorts, gulls and woodpeckers ; would the same treatment apply to them ?—F. B. L 
even tl i iss U tb " vs t neur the deadly Che hole which has been made by the iron spike is ipparently not a 
enmity he 1 , tho ) it is very rare i d for a fatality to ensue from very large one, and we think it will suffice if treated as advised below: Pare 
t! con li raven’s **tumbl (frolic would be better) peculiar, out the hole with a sharp knife or chisel, thus removing any rough and dead 
As tl ' | ldenly r tha yiner it from to side, wood and bark that may be present, so that live tissue is exposed; then coat 
y from tor t, « ts wings an tually dnitts along on its the whole surface of the wound with Stockholm tar, or, if this is not easily 
r shor ince, resen ng when » behaving an aeroplan ol procurable, ordinary coal tar will answer very well. Unless the tree is a very 
wv But thes very or return to normal flight is effected with marveliou old one and declining in vigour, the wound will heal in the course of a year 
acrity Sometin t complete somersaull is ¢ vied without any inter © two, If it is a verv old one, the hole would be best filled in with cement, 
nediate halt or drilt With regard to Mr. A. J. Ro Roberts's interesting aller parins it as advised, but instead of tarring, wash the wound before 
mor im of a ** Congress of Ravens,” may I that in some cistricts, in putting in the cement with a very weak solution of carbolic acid. The holes 
Scotland vy, th ten y to floc n tl part tl ** Birds of made by the woodpeckers may be treated in the same way as advised for an 
Odin” is very marked ring autumn and winter when tl issembly, coming old tree, #e¢., filled with cement; but, of course, if they are likely to be 
in in small parties, retire for the night to som rge or dingle ri needed for timber in the future, this cement would be rather aw ward for the 
Highland gatheris saw was probably preparing to m if to some such Saws ha. | 
i wn lretr foun WALroLe-Bonb 
ee AN OLD CIDER MILL 
[To THe Eviror or ** Country Litt.” 
BULLEINCIL KILLING TPskLti AGAINST WINDOW Stk,—Herewith I send you a print of an old cider mill and its owner It is 
fo rHe Epirok or “Country Lire.” ] t typical specimen of an object that is fast disappearing. The old man says 
Sit I thi tl llow é we may of interest to your readers that in the days when the stone cider mill was used the cider was aiway 
L hav 1 piping bulllinen, a ck, in a Cave wh ») usually stands on the ** furst-rate ”__WRANG es Pirr. 
window of a grow loor room It was in 
this p tron 1 ¢ y or two ico when, on 
pa mg thee window ous . I saw iving on 
the ground a dead hen bulllinch It was quite 
warm and ha vi tiv just been killed Ir} 
rdener shoot ulifinel occasionally, but he 
had not fired a shot that day, There was no 
mark on the bu x t a contusion on its 
head, which was only Visib when the skin was 
removed Ther ems no reasonable doubt 


wrainst the window-pane, and, again, no reason- 
tthat it did this in a too energetic 
courting of | indsome meaie within, 
seems to be a great deal more interesting than 


if there had been a hen bird within and a cock 


bird trying to get at it—that is ul norma! 
wool with birds and all an. mals. It is «# 
little abnormal that the hen should thus fall a« 
victim. Itis a tragedy which has a moral——too 
obvious to be worth insts on, li. G. IL. 


CO-OPERATIVE SELLING 


lo rue Eprr or ** Country Lire.” ] 
Sil | have read with interest your article on 

Co-operation Among Farmers.” I am much 
interested in t question and in the subject of 
small holdings, and would like to say that, tn 











